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LIBER MEMORIALIS. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


PREFACE. 


=’ HIS is intended to be 
a memorandum-book 
of those natural facts 
} which concern artists 

and all who study or 
& talk about Art. i - 
lect the form of peri- 
odical Lagasse for 
the t appearance 
of this work, because 
it is impossible to get the materials into 
proportionate order before the whole is 
completed ; and a periodical will allow me 
to recur to any portion of my subject if the 
acquisition of fresh matter should at any 
time render such recurrence desirable. The 
work cannot, in its first form, be altogether 
orderly ; but this fault may be corrected in 
a reprint, and an endeayour will be made 
to keep materials as much as possible to- 
gether, under definite headings, so that 
each chapter may have a kind of separate 
—, like an essay. 

‘‘Liber Memorialis” simply means a 
memorandum-book, as every male reader 
will know; but as an unfriendly critic 
might make the remark that it would have 
been wiser to avoid a title which recalls the 
Liber Veritatis of Claude, and the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner, it may be necessary 
to observe, that whilst no notion could be 
more remote from me than any hope of, or 
pretension to, rivalry with those famous 
artists on artistic grounds, I may reason- 
ably hope, in the course of this work, to 
direct attention to many facts of nature 
which were not illustrated either in the 
Liber Veritatis or the Liber Studiorum ; and 
in this sense the present work will no 
doubt be an advance on its predecessors, 
just as the labours of a very humble living 
geologist are an advance upon those of far 
more distinguished and talented geologists 
who have been for some time dead. The 
knowledge of nature is accumulative: we 
build upon the labours of past generations, 
and the men of the future will build upon our 
own. To stand as we do now, on what 
is for the present the highest tableland, 
raised by the labour of centuries, is indeed 
matter for thankfulness, but not for 
vanity.. All that we are we owe to the 
dead; even our most original discoveries 
would never have been made by us if we 
had not been prepared for them by in- 
herited results of ancient toil. To add 
nothing of our own to this t inheritance 
of humanity would indeed be unworthy of 
us; but though we give a little branch to 
knowledge, we have more reason 
to be proud of our individual achievements 
than the coral zoophytes of theirs. 










I limit myself very strictly to the artistic 
method of study. So far as science can 
serve me, I am ready to accept its aid ; 
but when a fact does not visibly affect such 
ap ces as Art deals with, it does not 
ieee to my department of observation. 
It is only on these terms that a writer on 
Art, who is a ae So ee 
artist, can ever hope to master the very 
numerous kinds of knowl that he 
needs. He needs apes, | literature, 
to know the subjects treated by artists who 
illustrate literature, and to make readable 
writings of his own; something of half a 
dozen sciences. But happily his researches 
in these fields may in every case be 
rigorously limited, and he must limit them. 

y rule been to get a painter’s know- 
ledge of these subjects, and I neither aim 
at more nor hope for more. 





INTRODUCTION. 


ON THE ARTISTIC OBSERVATION OF 
NATURE. 


1. How artistic sight differs from ordinary 
sight.—Men are so constituted that _ 
see only those aspects of things to whi 
their attention actively directs itself. 
True seeing is never a consequence of the 
passive reception of pr but of 
active looking only. To look energetically 
we must consciously look for something— 
some object, or fact, or quality. If you 
have no aim in observation, you will see 
nothing and remember nothing; if you 
have an aim, you will see that which you 
look for, but no more. 

Now, the difference between artistic sight 
and ordinary sight is occasioned by the fact 
that mankind generally do not look for 
those truths and qualities which artists 
look for. There is an unfortunate tendency 
in persons living habitually outside of Art 
to consider themselyes contemptuously 
treated when we take it for granted that 
they are not likely to see, in the artistic 
sense of the word, so truly as we see, who 
have devoted our lives to that particular 
kind of looking. I desire to establish the 
distinction in the most decided manner ; 
and yet to do so, if possible, without con- 
veying to the unartistic reader the notion, 
which is entirely foreign to my thoughts, 
that his presumed incapacity to see, in the 
artistic sense, implies, in my conception, 
any degree of intellectual a 
him. Those who see artistically have 
necessarily purchased the faculty by a 

at expenditure of time; nor does it 
imply any general inferiority in others that 
they haye devoted their hours to other 
objects. It is the business of artists to see 
artistically ; it is the bounden duty of all 
who write on Art to learn to see in that 
manner; it is the happiness of all true 
amateurs; but it can never be considered 
a power necessary to humanity generally, 
nor a virtue indispensable to a Tinniies 
human life. But though I wish it to be 
understood that nothing can be more re- 
mote from my thoughts than any feelin, 
of contempt for the millions of active an 
respectable persons who are, in the artistic 
sense, ® damage Sapo! blind; yet, at the same 
time, I may be permitted to express great 
regret that they should not be better aware 
of this. Their entire unconsciousness of 
deficiency in this direction leads them 
frequently to form estimates which are 
grossly unjust, and to use their influence 
in such a manner as to render their very 
possession of influence a misfortune. And 
yet this unconsciousness is inevitable. Let 
us only reflect how impossible it is that 
any human creature devoid of a sense 





should be able to conceive of it. Persons 
to whom red and green are the same 
colour live on for years in happy ignorance 
of their deficiency ; nor do they, even after 
accident has revealed its existence to others, 
realise in their own minds the extent of 
their privation. When we possess a faculty 
in some minor degree, we are able to con- 
ceive of the existence of the same faculty 
in some more intense degree; but when we 
do not possess the same faculty at all, we 
are not able to realise what it is. For ex- 
ample, recollections of our boyhood may 
enable most of us to form some idea of the 
enjoyment of their own agility felt by 
monkeys when they throw themselves from 
branch to branch; but no recollections, no 
reflection, no dramatic force of insight into 
a foreign nature can enable the wisest of us 
to feel for one moment, or for one moment 
to understand or appreciate, the fierce joy 
of a young tiger when his strong jaws first 
tear the living flesh. And there may be 
senses by other animals even on 
this planet, or by creatures intellectually 
our equals in other worlds, so totally incon- 
ceivable by us, that we cannot form the 
remotest notion of what they may be. Just 
so unknown, so inconceivable, are the 
sesthetic senses to those who have them 
not. 

Men use their eyes as channels of infor- 
mation about what they want toknow. You 
want to know the hour, and you look at 
the clock ; you are a farmer, and you look 
at the sky to see whether it will rain; you 
are a lady, and anxious to see whether your 
rival has as good lace or as fine diamonds 
as your own, and you give keen glances to 
ascertain the fact. If Fan ess about 
the time, I may look at the public clock 
and not see the hour it marks; if the 
weather is out of my mind, I may look at 
the sky and read on it no prognostics ; and, 
as I am not a lad gednplry sccew Ipawnd 
float and glitter before me without leaving 
any impression of their value. The eyes 
are discreet servants: they only tell us 
what we want to know. 

It is an optical fact, easily proved, that 
no two men ever saw the same rainbow. 
It is an wsthetic fact, scarcely more diffi- 
cult of proof, that no two men ever saw the 
same appearance in any object whatever. 
What men will see is determined before- 
hand by vy complex conditions of 
faculties, experience, and education. That 
is why no natural scene is ever exhausted 
ground; a new artist coming to it will dis- 
cover new material in it. Landscape 

inters go in crowds to the same places— 

ttws-y-coed, the Highlands, the Lake 
District, the Valley of Chamouni, the 
Roman Campagna—and fresh generations 
may go there for centuries, they will never 
usethem up. On the other hand, what one 
sees another cannot see. That which is as 
plain to you, as a closed turnpike gate to a 
coachman on his box, may be as inyisible 
to me as a thread of in twilight. 

If there are wide differences in this re- 
spect between artists and artists, still 
wider must be the difference between men 
trained as artists and the laity who have 
never devoted their time to the study of 
Art in a practical manner at all. The 
world in general—seldom thinking about 
beauty, not intending to paint, nor looking 
at nature with reference to Art—either does 
not see the esthetic aspects of nature at 
all, or only sees them in disconnection, and 
without those ever-present counter-facts 
which the artist cannot at his peril for one 
moment overlook. What we call ordinar 
sight is not by any means all of one kind, 
but varies with our desires and our infor- 
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mation. It may be broadly classed to- 

, however, in this connection, as 
non-artistic, in opposition to that which is 
The non-artistic sight is pene- 


artistic. 
trating, seeking always some special fact ; 
the artistic sight is receptive, trying to 
all the facts, so far as they are 
visibie, yet no farther. This attempt at 
unive’ receptiveness, though all honest 
artists make it, is nevertheless doomed to 
eternal insuccess, as every artist is narrow 
in comparison with the immensity of na- 
ture—narrow, I mean, not only in com- 
ison with the universe, but with the 
pirit which pervades every fragment and 
detail of the universe. 

This theory will account for the wide 
difference of taste which severs artists from 
the world. What pleases the people best 
is that which gives evidence of the qualities 
they most admire and approve; the qualities 
admired and aamoved, by the bourgeois 
mind are wealth and order and cleanliness, 
not artistic feeling and invention. It re- 
sults from this, that in buildings and fur- 
niture the bourgeois mind will always seek 
first for the expression of wealth and order 
and cleanliness, whereas these qualities are 
compatible with an entire absence of intel- 
ligence and taste and invention, for which 
the bourgeois mind cares infinitely less. 
Now, to the artistic eye, the costliness or 
cheapness of an object is always a matter of 
the most supreme indifference. A statue 
may be hateful and bad, though of pure 
gold; and a sketch in common anidliing 
clay may be precious and beloved as a trea- 
sure, if it is only Art. Order* hardly 
ever seems to artists to compose well (re- 
member the litter in Rubens’ pictures, 
and the foregrounds of Turner’s pictures). 
Cleanliness has seldom so great a as 
the pathos and sublimity which exclude 
cleanliness; the cottages of the rustic poor 
are more ing to artists than the par- 
lours of the prosperous middle classes; and 
gipsies on the march suit them better than 
gentlemen in a drawing-room. It is 
evident from this difference in taste between 
artists and the bourgeois world that there 
must be a wide difference in the things 
they look for and like to see, and hence just 
as wide a difference in the things or qualities 
they actually do see. 

2. That ordinary seeing may be blindness 
tn the artistic sense—Not to see anything 
is, so far as that particular thing is con- 
cerned, equivalent to blindness. That 
ordinary sight is blindness in the artistic 
sense, is very easily proved. When people 
talk of ing to draw and paint, they 
ought rather to say they are learning to 
see, for that is the main object of artistic 
education. i in drawing continu- 
ally give that the uneducated eye 
scarcely sees at all in the artistic sense. 
They cannot see the proportions of things, 
they cannot see‘the true colours of things, 
they cannot see the relations of things. 
Forms which to an educated eye are 
obvious, the i does not indicate. 
If you are ing from nature, your 
drawing, after ing due allowance for 
the necessities of interpretation, is the ac- 
curate measure of your ing; if you 
work from memory, your drawing is the 
measnre of your power of recollection. 

3. That the faculty of artistic sight is to be 
acquired only by active artistic observation.— 
) Artistic sight ia not a natural faculty, but 
| 1s aeq artificially. There is, nodoubt, 
| @ natural gift which enables some men to 


* I mean what the bourgeois mind understands b 
. There is artist 4 








acquire the faculty more readily than 
others; and there are wide differences in 
the degrees to which men are capable of 
cultivating themselves; but notwithstand- 
ing the fact of the existence of genius, it 
is certain that no man, without educating 
himself or being taught another, ever 
sees artistically. Artistic education gradu- 
ally reveals nature to us esthetically, and 
develops in us a new sense. Writers who 
have themselves never been educated 
artistically often deny this, and say that 
the “‘ eye of the artist” is no better than 
their own. They may enjoy natural beauty 
in some measure without this education, 
and they may feel much and truly, but 
they cannot see artistically without artistic 
training. At the same time, the mere habit 
of looking at ‘pictures is much, though 
practical drawing in addition to it is a great 
advantage. 

4. Utility of practical work in artistic 
observation.—Practical work is chiefly use- 
ful because it fixes our attention, and takes 
it surely over the whole field. It is well 
known that if you have lost anything in 
an open place, the best way to find it is 
to divide the ground in small squares by 
cords, number the squares, and examine 
each one separately. So, if you make a 
careful study of any natural object, you 
insure a thorough examination of it, and 
you can insure it by no other means. It 
takes time to see anything artistically. 
The time required by a careful study com- 
pels you to look at the object long enough 
to learn something about it, which, under 
other circumstances, no human being would 
have the patience to do. When Ingres 
a the Duke of Orleans, he stipulated 
or a hundred and fifty sittings, and so had 
time, let us hope, to study his royal high- 
ness’s face.* Without the practical object 
of painting a portrait, no man would stare 
earnestly at another man’s face for hundreds 
ofhours. Still lesswould any one thoroughly 
examine the details of a landscape. 

Practical work is useful also for the 
constant comparison it forces us to make. 
The qualities of things are impressed upon 
us by nothing so strongly as by comparison. 
In merely looking at nature, we compare 
nothing, or at the best only one part of 
nature, with another part, but in workin 
actively, we continually compare our bad 
work with Nature’s exquisite work, and so 
become much more acutely alive to the 
infinite beauty of the latter. 

I believe that every reader who has 
drawn much will with me, that he 
knew nothing about the objects most 
familiar to him until he had drawn them. 
I have had a striking illustration of this in 
my own recent experience. Though long 
accustomed to a country life, and (in a v 
small way) an owner of horses and cows, 
never knew anything accurately about 
these animals until two years ago, when I 
began to make studies ot them with a view 
to nen Indeed I may very truly say 
that until year I had never beheld an 
clear avare of tim fanpenel weling © 
clearly aware 5 wii a 
Pa article on Rosa Bonheur from the 

umiliating conviction that although ase | 
summer and winter on a Fren 
farm, and intimately familiar with all the 
oxen on it, and their labours, personally 
friendly with them even, and calling them 
by their names, I had not yet, in the deep 
critical and artistic sense, seen them. 

The best way to know anything about an 
object, is to draw it over and over again in 





* If we may believe Alphonse Karr. I have read else- 
where that the number of sittings actually given was 
eighty. 





all its ts. After that, whether we 
lose our wing or not, does not much 
matter; we shall know the thing we have 
drawn, and know it in a manner of which 
no person who cannot draw is able to form 
any conception. 

5. That artistic observation may be, and 
usually is, very limited in its field.—Even 
the best artists see only partially; the 
nearer they approach to universality the 
better the oak they do: still, even the 
very best are limited. The taste and 
knowledge of their contemporaries usually 
erect impassable barriers around artists. 
If there is no feeling or desire for a certain 
order of truth on the part of the public, the 
artist will have no stimulus to study that 
order of truth; nay, if he does study and 
render it, he will incur insult and abuse, 
and be thereby driven back into the line of 
subject and treatment which his contem- 
poraries understand. There is a belief 
amongst figure painters, that if you draw 
the figure well you will, of necessity, draw 
anything else well. No belief could be 
less consistently supported by experience. 
Whatever their powers of draughtsman- 
ship, men only draw those things well 
which they have seriously studied. What 
figure painter ever drew the figure more 
tenderly and delicately than Leonardo da 
Vinci? Yet his landscape, considered as a 
representation of nature, is puerile; it is 
even occasionally ludicrous. And the 
landscape of Reynolds, even that of Gains- 
borough, though always pleasant in tone 
and suitable as a variously tinted surface 
behind figures, how deficient it is in definite 
knowledge of natural objects! They never 
drew the fracture of a rock, nor the build 
of a tree trunk, still less the anatomy of a 
mountain. And in our own day, what 
school of painting has devoted itself most 
ouileinalie an d laboriously to form? The 
French ool. And what artist of that 
school has, by the admission of all his con- 
temporaries, most successfully reached the 
special aim of the school? Ingres. Yet 
the landscape design of Ingres (considered 
simply as design, and setting aside all ques- 
tion of colour and effect, to which he has 
no pretension) is entirely worthless. We 
have a hundred landscape painters who 
can draw landscape better than Ingres, yet 
Ingres is called the high priest of form, and 
landscape painters are usually considered 
to be ignorant of drawing. 

Is there any particular kind of Art which 
in our day be afforded a proof of the 
limitation of previous artistic observation ? 
Yes; the introduction of pure topography 
in landscape has proved that former land- 
scape painters have never accurately ren- 
dered the forms of natural scenery. The 
lowness of hills, the slight degree of steep- 
ness in lines that seemed nearly vertical, 
the comparative insignificance of features 
which formerly appeared so important that 
every artist — exaggerated them, 
the general length of horizontal measure- 
ments in proportion to vertical measure- 
ments; these are modern discoveries which 

rove to us in a manner not to be gainsaid, 
be the ord: of re = — ot 
disputed, t revious scape 

i anol have drawn Tandacape com 

inaccuracy so gross, that it wo 
have been rejected at once by the public if 
this vidal Getartion and exaggeration of 
natural forms had not its — in some 
deep-seated want or passion of the ordinary 
human mind. Poo nen at pee ws ao 
topographic landscape is conside alse, 
cn eng een oh ne i 
e man , or the choice o 
scenery in itself of extraordinary natural 
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grandeur, to make truth of design in land- 
scape acceptable. Until within the last few 

ears, no natural scene was ever drawn as 
it is; yet the art of drawing is by no means 
so recent. I think that this affords suffi- 
cient evidence that even general powers of 
design are not enough to make one see a 
special object truly.* 

The reader who has himself studied to- 
Lae om sar will believe this at once, or 
rather not believe it, but know it for him- 
self already; others, who have made no 
experiment on the matter, may prefer to 
take what they may consider the pain 
evidence of hundreds of excellent landscape 

inters, and reject these verbal assertions. 

e evidence in my favour is, however, 
—— and easily tested. Photography, 

ing topographic, proves very much, but 
“ny one may ascertain how false are the 

*. 0 landscape forms by simply marking 

- Ahief lines of a hilly landscape on a 

‘f glass held up between him and the 

. I hope to give engraved illustrations 

: *.m2 arious experiments connected with 
-;2¢t in a future paper. 

» intense clear-sightedness is com- 
pu. Ae with partial blindness.—This follows 
from the preceding p crosition, but it is 
well to insist on it se: aretely as a warning. 
English artists are intenzely clear-sighted 
as to surface and detail, but they are often 
blind to matters of equal if not higher im- 
portance, to facts whict more closely affect 
unity. French artists a:~), us a body, clear- 
sighted as to constructive truth in fi 
and animals, but blind to the tru’ of 
colour and to constructive truths in land- 
scape. In Art we easily perceive the blind- 
ness of others, but do not so easily detect 
our own; if we begat to be aware of it, 
= aes ae would be a 
proof that our darkness was passing away, 
and the light of fresh rath honaking “4 
upon us. 

7. Difficulty of finding out when we are 
ourselves artistically blind.—There is a pretty 
theory that the spirits of the dead may often 
be with us in our daily life, but that the 
dulness of our grosser sense hinders us 
from beholding our ethereal visitants. 
Thackeray aon use of a similar belief 
about fairies, and said that artists were 
enviable people who could see the fairies 
when others saw only what was common- 
place and familiar. e difference between 
artists and others is indeed something as 
great as this, but not every artist sees all 
the fairies, —some only phe Ae a of quite an 
inferior rank. Let us pray that the best of 
beautiful spirits nowy & become visible to us. 
How can we know how many may still be 
invisible? The only safe or progressive 
condition of an art‘st is to look at the world 
everywhere and every day with the humble 
hope and expectation of being permitted to 
see some new beauty and wonder there. 
Even in the things most familiar to us, 


there are yet a thousand discoveries to 
be made. t us look at them always with 
untiring interest and curiosity. However 


successful as observers of nature, however 
famous as artists, let us humbly believe, 
what is most assuredly true, that with 
reference to very much of natural truth 
and beauty we are even yet in darkness! 
This is our only possible chance of getting 
to see more; but if we believe,’ as some do, 
that the whole truth is visible to us, the 





* Some critics have spoken of my own work as topo- 
graphic. I have tried to do pure t y, but soon 
abandoned it for two reasons—first, the drawing, though 
demonstrably accurate, never satisfied any unprepared 
spectator ; second, it never satisfied myself. After that I 

etermined to draw landscape as it to me, in a 
simple unreasoning frame of mind. To produce pure topo- 
graphy one must be in a highly artificial and self-conscious 
state of the coldest scientific tranquillity. 


ted | has reall 


little we know will close round us like a 
prison, and the universe, for us, will narrow 
itself to the dimensions of a cell. 

8. Utility of advice from many artists.— 
| A good way of finding out where we are 
blind is to encourage many artists to criti- 
cise our work frankly in our own hearing. 
They will express opinions in direct con- 
tradiction with each other, and cause, per- 
haps, some degree of confusion in our own; 
but we shall hear, from time to time, some 
suggestion that will lead us to fresh ob- 
servations and discoveries. Any one who 
studied nature for hi is 
likely to have seen something that no one 
else has seen. Let us encourage him to 
tell us what that thing is, so that we also 
may get leave to see it. Every new friend 
who will tell us what his own observations 
have been may be as good as a new pair of 
eyes to us. 

9. Critical study of many schools.—Artists 
record their observations in their works: 
the greater the variety of pictures we have 
the opportunity of studying, the better our 
chances of meeting with e ing sugges- 
tions. Hence, the critical study of pictures 
may be an important part of the education 
even of the practical artist. It is likely, at 
least, to save him from the besetting danger 
of narrowness. He will learn how various 
are the aims of Art, and select for himself 
those aims which are at the same time most 
compatible with his own powers, and most 
in harmony with his natural feelings and 
affections. One or two pictures by Con- 
stable, exhibited in Paris at a time when a 
new school of landscape was beginning to 
form itself amongst the younger men, 
sufficed to give a —_ deution to tes 
efforts of that school, and their influence, 
transmitted through other minds, has not 
yet spent itself. 

10. Discoveries.—It is for the advantage 
of Art, and conducive to its extension, that 
artists should be on the look out for dis- 
coveries in the realms of nature, and led to 
pride themselves on such discoveries, by 
the public encouragement and applause. 
This tendency is, on the whole, emimently 
beneficial by the increased stimulus it 
affords to all observation of nature, and by 
the increased interest of the very various 
Art which is called into existence by the 
desire to record discoveries worthily. At 
the same time, however, the loveof discovery 
is not unaccompanied by its peculiar dan- 
gers. A consequence of it, very watchfully 
p hoed i samgyen i : ogee pedo « 

ervaluing truths, commonly 
ise, Which. ~oveitiiien, may be just 
as valuable as the new, whilst it is pro- 
bable that they will be even yet more 
a, For example, the maxims 
which such works as those of Burnet 
being universally known to, and long 
accepted by, the world of Art, and whose 
eneral utility no reasonable man will be 
disposed to question, have of late years 
lien into neglect, and even into some- 
thing like contempt; because the recent 
discoveries of our younger school have 
turned men’s minds away from thom. So 
far as such maxims assume the rigidity of 
rules, it is indeed a thankworthy service to 
rove practically that they may safely be 
dispensed with ; but if they pretend to no 
higher character than suggestions for 
artistic convenience, it is as well to give 
them the attention which the experience of 
former generations seems to show that they 
deserve. When tradition is evidently in 
opposition to naturai truth, or even when 
obedience to it would hinder us from re- 
cording some truth unforseen by our pre- 
decessors, the tradition ought, unquestion- 








ably, to give way; but when it compels us 
to “A fast tet restrains us from the 
pursuit of no veracity, it ought, at least, 
to be considered. 


To this warning may be aided. ancther 
of an — character, yet equally neces- 
sary. stupid opposition to discov 
is at least as blameworthy as the too self- 
reliant independence of tradition. There 


are whole classes of concerning 
themselves with the e Arts, and very 
influential classes too, who tically 


deny the merit of what is new, merely 
because it has not the authority of pre- 
cedent. Whatever may be the necessity 
for precedent Pal —— ct is roa wr 
nD in ou have u 
true oe noble work of a kind for which 
there is a precedent, you have done well ; 
but if you have produced equally true and 
noble work which is without precedent, 
ou have done still better, and deserve not 
honour and credit, but more honour, 
more respect, more serious consideration, 
on account of the greater originality needed 
for work, in the execution of which you 
a not profited by the guidance of ex- 
ample. 

11. The art of making observations.—An 
artistic observation must always be made 
according to a certain rane coh nse 
especial The most useful o 
tions ade Wes made to ascertain some 
particular truth about which we want to be 
quite sure: for example, if I am painting 
an ox in my studio, and wishing to be 
right about the motion of a muscle in 
action, go into the road and walk by the 
side of an ox for ten minutes to see the 
action of that muscle, it is probable that 
the observation will be —_— = to 
me than a merely vague an eral surve 
of the anneal of the Shole calnal. 
Observations may, however, be synthetic, 
and, indeed, they naturally class them- 
selves under the two heads of analysis and 
synthesis; but when synthetic, are 
intentionally so, the one condition of a 
valuable observation being that it shall 
have been made with a purpose. 

Observations - of wid value without 
comparison: ini without comparison 
the memory cannot retain their results. 
And in order that this comparison may be 
possible, it is necessary to note all th 
conditions under which each observation, 
in any way likely to affect its result, was 
taken. The value of observations, unlike 
that of most possessions, increases with 
their abundance: the more we possess of 
them, the more valuable each becomes, 
because the more light is thrown upon 


-it. It is necessary in making observa- 


tions to against the naturai ten- 

dency to ion which comes of 

excitement, and to divest ourselves as far 

as possible of that kind of enthusiasm 

which, once satisfied of the existence of a 

fact, has no longer the impartiality neces- 
to test its value with precision. 

12. The di: between clear observa- 
tion and defective performance to be attributed 
to weakness of the memory.—There is a com~- 
mon injustice in criticism against which 
we all ought to guard ourselves. It is 
often said of painters, who, in their per- 
formance, visibly fall short of the truth, 


that they cannot see, or have not noticed 
the tru It is ible, however, 
they may have ied the facts with 


care, and observed them with ame. 
Critics forget that between momen 
when an artist sees an effect or a group in 
nature, and the moment when his com- 
pleted picture leaves his easel, there is 
usually an interval of weeks or months 
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yagi. which he has his memory alone 
to rely upon, if we except some slight 
memorandum, as may be hastily 
scrawled in a Noa Sieg ; foo oe) 
ing and doi ere is a grea’ , an 
the difioulty is how to get the materials 
safely across it. Memory is the ferry- 
boat ; but most people’s memories are boats 
of very small tonnage, and many of the 
truths of nature are inevitably left behind. 
13. The art of retaining observations in 
the .—There is, however, an Art of 
memory by which a good deal may be 
done. First, we ought to learn by heart 
those characteristics of each natural object 
which are <a to all its ‘ytd for 
example, a figure painter ought first to 
know by heart the structvze of the male 
and female bodies generally, at different 
iod: of life, from coc om, ha old age. 
ese facts once mastered he no further 
occasion to trouble himself about the facts 
of structure which are common to all, and 
his attention may now be exclusively 
occupied in noting the deviations from the 
type which constitute the individuality of 
his subject. When these deviations are 
strongly marked, he will remember them 
without difficulty, and by degrees his 
wers of observation and memory will 
me so keen, that very slight deviations 
will impress themselves strongly and be 
ently retained. But if, on the other 
d, the artist has not made himself per- 
fectly acquainted with those facts of struc- 
ture which are common to all, he has no 
standard of comparison in his own mind, 
and cannot measure the extert of the de- 
viation. The great principle is to possess 
standards in the memory, and possess them 
thoroughly. Nor is this a matter requiring 
extraordi mental gifts; it only requires 
tor and labour. It is recorded of 
Bonheur, that when she first to 


study animals, she apy TE ey and kept 
it always by her in a Parisian apartment. 
That sheep she studied in every detail till 
she knew it by heart, and no doubt it be- 
came her first standard. It does not much 
signify what pre Ses Snaanrssa0 long 
as we have one, if only it be not abno ; 
The practical is to carry always 
something in our own minds with which to 
compare the objects we see in nature. 

14. On scientific guidance in artistic ob- 
servation.—The Fine Arts owe a good deal 
to various sciences, and we may thankfully, 
up to a certain point, accept the hints 
which science offers. I should say that 
Art is seldom very far ahead of science 
in scientific matters: for example, accurate 
discrimination in rocks did not precede our 
recent geological development, but was 
contemporaneous with it. The rational 
attitude of artists towards science is one of 
gratitude and docility, so far as science 
offers them useful help. It may save them 
many mistakes; but it is not to be relied 
on to the extent of superseding purely 
artistic observation. If we are too ex- 
clusively scientific, we are apt to mark too 
strongly the merely scientific truths, and 
neglect the artistic, as bad draughtsmen, 
who have studied anatomy, ao figure 
studies which are nothing. better than a 
mass of muscles and bones, divested of the 
delicate sesthetic appearances. So, in land- 
pes studies of reck and mountain might 

y, in the han:is of a merely scientific 
artist, degenerate into geological memo- 
randa, marking oy those truths which 
are interesting to i 

15. “, the pi bt whether artistic 

ight is of any use in ordinary life.—It is of 
a in this way, that it opens fields of noble 
enjoyment, which without it are closed to 





us, and is therefore a definite addition to 
happiness. To men of the world artistic 
knowledge seems altogether vanity, because 
it seems to lead to no material results, 
except the making of pictures and statues, 
which men of the world consider one of the 
least important of our manufactures. But 
there is an ment in favour of artistic 
culture which not yet been sufficiently 
insisted upon. 

High artistic development is rare; but 
low artistic development is so common that 
we may safely it universal. As P. J. 
Proudhon showed in his posthumous work 
on Art, as far as we attempt to beautify 
life in any way whatever, so far we are 
all of us artists. If you wear one single 
ornament—if you possess in your house 
one single object which is there for appear- 
ance alone, you are, so far, an artist, or a 

tron of Art. The ribbon and artificial 

ower in your wife’s bonnet, the patterns 
on your wall paper and your carpet, the 
bit of meaningless curvature that is carved 
on the top of your mahogany sideboard, 
the mouldings round the ceiling of your 
room, even the cheap printed stuffs worn 
by your women-servants,—all these things 
are Art—they are low developments of it; 
but they are feeble early manifestations of 
the same instinct that has filled palaces with 
Art-treasures. Now, if I were addressing 
an audience of narrow-minded bourgeois, 
and not the subscribers to a journal dedi- 
cated to the Fine Arts, I should argue with 
them thus:—I should begin by showing 
them that even they, who professed to 
despise Art as frivolity, were compelled by 
their own natural instincts to have some of 
it nevertheless; and thence I should pro- 
ceed to ask by what consistency they, who 
so enco Art in its lowest forms, 
could profess to despise it in its higher ? 
Art, in one form or other, the whole human 
race must and will have: it is a necessity, 
and not a luxury. Even savages carve 
their spears and paddles, and decorate 
themselves and their belongings with shells 
and feathers. We argue, therefore, that 
since you must have Art, whether good or 
bad, it is better, considering the influence 
of Art on those who live with it, that you 
should live with good Art, and that artistic 
observation of the right kind will render a 
great service, by ridding you of the bad Art 
which must pervade the world until sup- 
planted by better. 

The “‘ practical man” has, however, the 
peculiarity that he considers low Art ra- 
tional, and a fit object for a nation to spend 
millions upon ; whilst noble Art he despises 
as trifling, and of ho use. on on igen 
for example, he considers eminently prac- 
tical; but noble Art, un ical. ith 
him all low Art, that can be manufactured, 
is serious; noble Art, that cannot be manu- 
factured, is frivolous, and of no account. 

16. Possible utility of the Liber Memorialis. 
—I hope this work may be useful to many 
artists and amateurs for reference as to 
matters of fact about which they may desire 
to be certain; and to many lovers of nature, 
not practically artists, who may feel the 
need of a guide in observation. I should 
desire to see it ultimately the trusted com- 

ion and manual of observers, and will 

o my best to make it safe and reliable. 
A work of this character might also be 
serviceable to purchasers of works of Art, 
who have not in every instance the time or 
opportunity necessary for direct reference 
to nature to test the truth of an artist, and 


who — be glad to possess a work which 


would often settle for them questions about 
which they might be in doubt. , 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF JOHN W. LEATHER, 
ESQ., NEWTON GREEN, LEEDS. 


THE ORPHAN, 
T. Faed, A.R.A., Painter. P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 


No description, whether in prose or poetry, 
could — the efforts of the painter in 
the recital of the subject set forth in this 
admirable picture, which speaks with an 
eloquence more powerful than words, and 
appeals with a persuasive silence to the 
most tender feelings of humanity. It is 
one of those pictorial compositions which 





' once answer the mg ely a 


takes its place legitimately within the 
range of poetical art,—not, however, of 
| romance, but fact; and in it we see how 
far the painter’s art may transcend that of 
| the poet in the expression of a single idea, 
/and giving to that idea manifest, palpable 
_embodiment, and not an abstraction inci- 

dentally founded, as it were, upon the 
| thoughts of another. Though Mr. Faed 
| got a hint for his subject from a ballad by 
| one of his gifted countrymen, Thom, the 
| Scottish poet, he has worked it up with 
| wonde wer, giving to the lines a 
| reading as forcible as it is pathetic : 
“ Her spirit, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth, 

Still watches his lone, lorn wanderings on garth ; 


Recording in heaven the blessings they earn 
Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn. 


“ Oh, speak him nae harshly—he trembles the while— 

He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile ; 

In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn 

That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn.” 
And here the wandering ee, com- 
ing, perhaps, he scarcely knows whence, 
and going he knows not whither, has 
reached a cottage, and, having found the 
door open, stands barefooted and ragged 
before its occupants, appealing to their 
compassion, less, as it seems, by his words 
than by his imploring looks and his utter 
destitute condition, though the face is not 
significant of absolute hunger. As the 
little intruder arrests the attention of the 
family group, how we seem to read the 
thoughts of each one of them. First and 
foremost of the number, is the boy, a minia- 
ture edition of his father, in all probability, 
as to sturdiness and healthy appearance, 
but a sort of ‘‘ ne’er-do-weel” at present : 
with his trousers tucked up, his waistcoat 
only half-buttoned, his hat slouched at the 
back of the head, and his hands stuck in 
the pockets of his jacket, he stands survey- 
ing the wanderer with a look of good- 
natured wonderment irresistibly ludicrous. 
By his side is a little girl, who would at 
peal by offering 
him the piece of bread she holds in her 
hand, but the grandmother, a canny and 
careful old dame, restrains the act of bene- 
volence till she has had some talk with the 
small stranger.. Next, there is the mother 
of the family, whose sweet face—it is this— 
just now reflects a mother’s heart; how 
tenderly and compassionately her eyes are 
turned towards the suppliant, as if the 
thought of one of her own children in such 


_ a condition were passing across her mind! 


g from this brief analytical ex- 
amination of the respective figures to the 
manner in which both they and all the 
accessories are placed on the canvas, the 
work must be pronounced to have a very 
high degree of merit ; the story is admirably 
told throughout, the arrangement of the 
figures, re the drawing, are good, and the 
colouring is bright without excess. = 

The picture from which our engraving is 
taken is a small replica, with some little 
alterations, of one exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, in 1855, under another title. 
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MODERN PAINTERS OF BELGIUM. 


No. I.—NICAISE DE KEYSER. 


N discussing the present character and condition of 
the art of painting as exhibited in the works of the 
principal artists of Belgium, we enter upon a field 
differing very distinctively from that into which 
those of our readers accompanied us who perused 
the series of papers upon the modern school of 
German painters that appeared last year in this 
Journal. Deriving their life from a common origin, 
to which the name of Teutonic is ordinarily assigned, 
each has at length taken a path so opposite to the 
other—we are speaking of the chiefs of each country 





separated. The affinity which in early years ex- 
isted between them is seen, on the side of Germany, 
in the works of Meisters Wilhelm and Stephen, both of Cologne, 
Martin Schoen, of Ulm, Albert Durer; of Nuremberg, Lucas 
Cranach, of Cranach, and others; on the side of the Low Countries, 
or the Netherlands, in the works of the brothers Van Eyck, of 
Bruges, Memling, 
also of Bruges, Lu- 
cas Van leaden, 
of Leyden, as his 
name implies, Jan 
de Mabuse, of Hai- 
nault, Quintin Mat- 
sys, of Antwerp, 
with others. The 
line of demarca- 
tion now drawn be- 
tween them will be 
apparent enough 
by comparing the 
subjects of the en- 

avings which will 
illustrate this se- 
ries of biographi- 
cal and _ critical 
sketches with those 
that accompanied 
the notices of the 
modern German 
painters. 

Art is almost in- 
variably the reflec- 
tion of the charac- 
ter and require- 
ments of the people 
among whom it 
exists: it is gene- 
rally the expression 
of their feelings, 
their thoughts, and 
desires; these are 
embodied in the 
works of their 
painters, which, to 
speak in commer- 
cial phraseology, 
are the supply aris- 
ing out of the de- 
mand. The reli- 
gious element en- 
tered largely, three 
or four centuries 
ago, into the pro- 
ductions of the 
artists both of Ger- 
many and the Ne- 
therlands, as it had 
already into those 
of Italy, because 
the peoples of all 
three countries 
were more or less 
under the influence of the same religious creed; but in the two 
former countries it was developed in a realistic form rather 
in an ideal, for as yet neither had caught the faintest breathin 
of that spirit of imagination which had in Italy thrown su 
new-born life into the minds and hearts of Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
and Raffaelle. Not that these and the other great painters of 
Italy, their contemporaries and followers, were ever able entirely 


Lrawa by W. J, Alien.) 


—that no two schools could scarcely be more widely | 





THE ANTIQUARY. 


to rid themselves of a certain defined and dogmatic expression 
of Art to which the Catholicism of the time, “first in its ignorance, 
and afterwards by selfish policy,” aimed to restrict it. Art never 
has grown, and never wi w, with perfect freedom under the 
sole fostering care of the Church, though she may assist in its 
development by endeavouring to exalt the spiritual over the 
| material; and that is her proper mission when she enters the 
arena of Art. 

So long as Holland and Flanders were united under one form 
| of government, the artists of the two countries were generally 
classed together by contemporaneous writers, and were considered 
_ as of one school, though in reality they were not so. But since 

Belgium has become an independent kingdom—in 1830—the Art- 
interests of the country have been still more distinctly separated 
from those of her Dutch neighbour; and it is to the painters of 
the provinces which cast off their allegiance to Holland that we 
now desire to direct the attention of our readers. The annual 
exhibition, within the last three or four years, of foreign pictures 
at the French Gallery in Pall Mall, has been the means of intro- 
ducing a certain class of these works to English notibe, and the 
| International Exhibition of 1862 gave us a still more extended 
| acquaintance with them ; but the ied ries of the men, and very 
' much of what they have accomplished, are comparatively unknown 
here. A recent visit 
to the studios of the 
majority of the Bel- 

i inters will, 
fis amr enable 
us—with the assist- 
ance of engravings 
from some of their 
principal pictures 
—to make their 
—— known with. 
in the com of 
our eabaiien.* 

European Art 
owes much in every 
way to the early 
Flemish painters. 
To Hubert and 
John Van Eyck the 
world is indebted 
for such improve- 
ments in the mode 
ofoil painting as en- 
able us, even at this 
remote date, to see 
their works almost 
as fresh in appear- 
ance as when they 
left their studios. 
To these artists was 
attributed for a 
long time the credit 
of discovering the 
process of painting 
in oils, but it is 
now well known 
that this method 
was used both in 
Italy and Ger- 
many, though in a 
very undeveloped 
form, and for infe- 
rior purposes, be- 
fore the time of the 
Van Eycks. But 
the mode adopted 
by Hubert, the 
elder of the bro- 
thers, and which 
was carried out to 
greater perfection 
by John, imparted 
to their works a 
power, depth, tran- 
[ Engraved by J. D. Cooper. rency, and du- 

rability of colour, 


that oil painting had never previously reached. Such was the fame 





* The i in question will be executed by Messrs. J. D. CoopER, J. and G. P. 
| NICHOLLS, fen deonggmay ge and HreatH, And it I Sn Bay wees ge | 
express our obligations to M. FIERLANTS, of Bruséels, er to society 0! 
Belgian Painters, for the readiness with which he sed the resources of his lange and 
well-directed establishment at our disposal, to entable‘us to procure careful photographic 
copies of many of the pictures here engraved. His studio is well worth a visit: it con- 
tains a very large collection of fine photographic pictures. 
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acquired by this new discovery—which appears to have been little 
more than the use of certain oils, from linseed or nuts, having the 
quality of drying rapidly—that Antonello da Messina, a youn 

painter, went from Italy into Flanders to seek an interview wi 

the discoverers. Souelien to Vasari, Antonello saw in the pos- 
session of Alfonso I., King of Naples, a picture of the Annuncia- 
tion, by John Van Eyck, and being struck with the beauty of the 
impasto, set out immediately for Bruges, in order to discover by 
what means it was produced. He obtained the secret from John 
Van Eyck, and remained several years in Flanders, until he had 
mastered the process. He returned to Italy, and, while at Venice, 





communica the secret to Domenico Veneziano, who was, as 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


at various times of the schools of Bruges, of Ghent, of Brussels, of 
An , and others; but the term when so applied signifies not 
so m an endowed academy like our own and many on the 
Continent, as the studios of certain eminent painters in these re- 
aS read in the reco: 
*‘School of Raffaelle,” the ‘‘ School of the Carracci,” &c. 


No “‘ academy,” in the ordinary sense of the word, ever did exist | 


at either of the above-mentioned places, except at Antwerp; 
although at each of the others there is what is called a ‘‘ School of 
Art,” aud each holds an occasional exhibition. But the academy 


or Antwerp ever has been, and still is, the centre of Flemish Art, | 


as the Reyal Academy of London is the centre of British Art, 





MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


of Italian Art, of | 


Megenthere relate, murdered at Florence about the year 1463, by 
An del Castagno, in order that the latter might be its sole 

in Italy. Mr. Wornum, in his “ Epochs of Painting,” 
expresses his belief that John Van Eyck must have been dead 
at least two years before Antonello reached Bruges, and that, 
consequently, the Italian must have learned the secret from some 
of Van Eyck’s scholars. The most important fact, however, has 
leng been undeniably established, that oil-painting as it now 
is, and as it has come down to us for nearly four centuries, is 
the result of the discoveries of one, if not two, old Flemish 

inters. 

In the histories of these artists of the Low Countries we read 








[Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


though there are academies at Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and sundry other important places. 

We have occupied so much space with these preliminary re- 
marks, deeming them necessary by way of introduction to the 
subject in hand, that we must reserve for a future ly any 
notice of the rise and progress of the Royal Academy o: the Fine 
Arts at Antwerp, and at once proceed to introduce our readers to 
the eminent painter, whom, from his position in the academic 
body, we have selected to make the first appearance in our gallery 
of ‘‘ Modern Painters of Belgium.” 

On the left of the little through which the visitor 
to enter the old Convent of Recollets, now the Museum of Paint- 
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ings, in the Rue de Venus, Antwerp, is a large and rather lofty 
building, without upper rooms; this is the studio of NicaIsE DE 
KEYSER, President 


of the Antwerp Aca- 
demy, and chief Di- 
rector of the Mu- 
seum. Inthe same 
garden, and con- 
nected with the 
Museum, is M. De 
Keyser’s private re- 
sidence. He was 
born on the 26th of 
August, 1813, at 
Santvliet, a small 

i on the Dutch 
frontiers, but in the 
province of Ant- 
werp: hisfather was 
a farmer, and he 
gave his son such 
an education as 
would fit him to 
follow the pursuit 
of an agriculturist. 
Like the old painter 
Giotto, when a boy 
De Keyser amused 
himself while watch- 
ing his flocks, in the 
intervals of his la- 
bours in the fields, 
and in his leisure 
hours, in sketchin 
from nature, an 
copying such prints 
and wings as 
came within his 
reach. In these de- 
sultory and aimless 
studies—for neither 
he nor his friends 
then entertained the 
remotest idea of his 
becoming an artist 
—he was uncon- 
sciously laying the 
foundation of future 
success. Itso hap- 

med that a youth, 

oseph Jacops, four 
or five years his 
senior, who was be- 
ing educated for a 
painter, paid a visit 
to Santvliet, and 
seeing some of De 
Keyser’s drawings, 
placed in his hands 
a few of the exam- 
ples used in the 
academies of Art. 
These determined 
hisdestiny. mi 
while staying in the 
village, rendered 
him what assistance 
he could in the way 
of instruction, and 
then his parents 
wisely determined 
to send him to Ant- 
werp, that he might 
arsue his studies 
in the schools of the 
Acs there. 

De Keyser was 
but thirteen years 
of when he en- 

as a pupil of 
the institution over 
which, at no very 
distant date, he was 
called upon to pre- 


side. Itwas then under the direction of Van Bree, a man possess- | much with things of the past, 
ing & sound theoretical knowledge of Art, an excellent master, but | in common with the living, and 


Drawn by W. J. Alien. | 











DENNIS CALVAERT IN HIS STUDIO AT BOLOGNA, 


[ Engraved by J. D. Cupar . 





an indifferent a as is evident from his enormous picture 


‘ The Death of 


ubens,’ in the Museum of the city. The boy's pro- 


gress in the schools 
wasrapid ; he gained 
numerous prizes 
during the period 
of his studentship, 
and ially dis- 
inguished himself 
in the competition 
for the prize that 
entitles holder 
to visit Rome. In 
1834 he sent to the 
triennial exhibition 


ter, and the “‘order” 
must be ed 
as an extraordinary 
mark of confidence 
in the powers of 
an artist who, when 
he received it, had 
scarcely reached his 
twentieth year. 

A desire to see 
something of Art in 
other ae & as well 
as the countries 
themselves in which 
the Art exists, in- 
duced M. De Keyser 
about this time to 
visit Paris, where 
he studied the works 
in the Louvre; he 
then crossed over 
into England to see 
our National Gal- 
lery and our Aca- 
demy exhibition, 
visited Scotland, 
and ae ae 
through Ho i 

Before noticing 
the numerous other 


gaged, we would at 
once direct atten- 
tion—while we have 


at command . 


—to the three sub- 
jects selected for il- 
ustration in our 

The first is 


show the fertility of © 


the painter’s imagi- 
a agp his skill 
of arranging picto- 
ially . mass of ap- 
parently incongru- 
materials. The 


ous 

head of the old man 
is a fine study, full 
of thought and ear- 
nest inquiry. intelli- 
gent, life-like, and 
not—as we often see 
such characters re- 
presented — carica- 
tured ; as if a man 


must necessarily have no ideas 
is fit only to be a butt for the 
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genius of the artist has converted an 
very great interest. It is quite an 

Ghent is the original of a 
at Ghent i i our second engrav- 
‘Tue MAssAcrE OF THE INNOCENTS:’ it represents, with 
, this terrible episode in Jewish history. Beneath 
of a walled recess two matrons haye endeavoured to 
and their young children; but the men of 
their steps, and carried out the decree of their 
master, Herod. The nearer of the two women appears transformed 
into stone by the inhuman deed which has been perpetrated: she 
is not “ el weoping for her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted ;” she has covered—unconsciously, as it seems—with a 
ion of her own robe, the wound that the sword at her feet has 
inflicted ; but no tears flow to relieve the depth of her ish. 
Her face is stern and rigid, yet wild and horror-stricken, as if 
reason were about to leave her queenly eee Bey 
once happy occupant to the doom of the maniac. The two figures 


are most expressively and pictorially grouped: the mother, per- 
somewhat more reed wn than 


haps, in form; but yet a 
dignified type of the Jewish matron. other woman has bowed 
herself over the ag Rake 
its lifeless limbs. is 


dead infant, hiding her grief behind 
a ar in the treatment of this 
subject which elevates it to a point of sublimity. 

About three or four years ago, M. De Keyser was commissioned 
by the Belgian Government to decorate the walls of the vestibule, 
at the entrance of the Antwerp Museum; when we visited his 
studio, we had the op: ity of examining some of the com- 

leted pictures, and the finished sketches of others—highly- 
Laishédl’ gatie af Gl peinti are the latter. As these, un- 
doubtedly, are the most important works, taken as a whole, he 
has ever un , and as one of them is the subject of our 
third ee a brief description of the whole series, which is 
intended te sketch out the origin and development of the Flemish 
School of Painting, cannot be deemed out of place here. 

The great central panel near the doorway will receive the prin- 
cipal subject: it represents, symbolically, the City of An : 
attended by its attributes, and bearing an o book of 
Corporation of St. Luke, in which are inscribed the names of 
the great Flemish artists, distributing honours on these distin- 
guished men, a large number of whom are grouped together on 
this immense canvas, which measures upwards of fi feet in 
width, by about seventeen feet in height. lical of 
snssh Aeacaliegf tae of tao Biomiah shoal On. each site of 
most flo e 00. D 0 
the aberen ny: bar of equal height with it, but of about two- 
thirds of the width: the right 1 ts Quintin Matsys, 
and the representatives of ic Art; the left panel, Rubens, 
surrounded by his pupils, and other representatives of Renaissance 

.' A large n of smaller pictures are intended to fill the 
ini of the vestibule: the subjects have reference to 
Flemish Art both in that country and elsewhere. 
The princi these are—‘ John Van Eyck showing his Picture 
of Christ to the Guild of Painters, at Antwerp,’ ‘B. Van Orley in 
a Studio of Ruaffaelle,’ ‘ — be Abin ig Architect eo 
iptor, eee to one e Princi urgomasters 
Antwerp his Plans st Hotel de Ville,” ‘The Guild 
been ak . ing Letters - t from gory lad gr nige 

e em Painting, at ‘ ‘0 ing are in- 
tended to oe the paca of Flombch Art on that of other 
countries :—Roman, ‘ Matthew and Paul Bril, of Antwerp, adorn- 
ing the Vatican with Landscapes;’ German, ‘B. gary of 
Antwerp, painting in Vienna;’ Bologna, ‘ Denis vaert, of 
Antwerp, with his vee Guido, Albano, Domenichino, and 
others; England, ‘Van at the Court of Charles I.;’ 
Holland, ‘ Artus Quillin, a celebrated Sculptor, of An , at 
work on the Hotel de Ville, Amsterdam ;’ France, ‘Gérard - 
linck, engraver; Peter Van Mol, painter; Philip de Ruyster, 
sculptor, assisting to establish in Paris the School of the Beaux 
Arts.’ From this latter series we have selected for illustration, 
as an example of the artist’s treatment, ‘Denis CALVAERT AND 
His Pupits in HIS Srupio aT Botoena.’ Where a painter 
works, as in this case, within prescribed dimensions, and these of 
a@ peculiar form, it is evident that his composition must be adapted 
to that form, and that it will not admit of much discursiveness of 
idea. Thus it is we find here only a group of four or five admir- 
ably-drawn Calvaert himself in ing, while 
the others look on attentively, receiving his i ctions both oral 
and practical. The colouring of this picture, which we saw in the 
artist’s studio, is remarkably pure, brilliant, and harmonious; 
while the manipulation is vigorous, yet entirely free from coarse- 


ness. are various other comprised in M. De 


: . pain: 
Keyser's whole design of decorating the vestibule of the Museum, | 


but we have not room even to refer to them ; and of those men- 
tioned a meagre sketch only is given. 
To return to the period in this painter’s career at which we left 


off. In 1836 he exhibited at Brussels ‘The Battle of the Golden 
oo. in 1302,’ for which he received the “great gold medal.” 
is work shared the attention of the visitors equally with Baron 
Wappers’s ‘ Last Moments of Charles I.,’ exhibited at the same 
time. It would be difficuit for any painter to throw more dramatic 
power into a composition,of poe | a kind than is manifested in 
this: all the tumult, and movement, and fierce passions of a 
i and Sgr ace battle are represented with intense 
ur. artist introduces the spectator into the thickest of 
the struggle, where the Count d’Artois, at the head of the chivalry 
of France, so many of whom perished in the engagement, has 
vainly endeavoured to break through the unyielding phalanx of 
bold i >. The count, struck down by the blow of a huge 
mace in the ds of a lay-brother of the abbey of Tordoest, as 
history reports, is falling from his horse, which has stumbled with 
him: over the prostrate warrior stands a bare-headed Fleming, a 
butcher of Bruges, who with one naked arm transfixes the count 
to the earth, and with the other finishes his career by a stroke 
from his axe. The ‘ Battle of the Golden Spurs’ indicated quali- 
ties which are found in all De Keyser’s subsequent works, where 
they could be brought into action—vigorous and striking — 
sition, a brilliant palette, and an imagination of that severe order 
which alone is capable to represent on canvas deeds of warlike 
heroism. The picture, which was subsequently exhibited in London, 
was for the museum of Courtray. On this occazion the 
corporation of Courtray presented the young artist with a medal ; 
his friends and fellow-students caused another to be struck with 
his portrait on it; while he received a perfect ovation from the 
inhabitants of his native village when he visited, soon afterwards, 
the home of his childhood. At the next triennial exhibition in 
Brussels, in 1839, he exhibited ‘The Battle of Woeringen,’ fought 
in 1228, by the Flemings and their allies, 15,000 combatants, 
inst the Germans and their allies, who mustered 40,000 men 
on the field of battle, and were defeated with immense slaughter. 
Siffroid, elector-archbishop of Cologne, cemmanded the centre of 
the German army, and was taken prisoner. This warlike prelate 
figures conspicuously in the picture, which added greatly to the 
' artist’s reputation, and induced the King of Belgium to confer on 
him the decoration of a Chevalier of the Order of St. Leopold ; 
and in Paris he received for it the award of a gold medal. 

It was after the exhibition of this ayers | that M. De Keyser 
visited Italy and Germany, to see and y the works of the 
great masters of those countries. On his return he was united 
m iage, in 1840, to Mdlle. wor ag ee lady of Dutch extrac- 
tion, who had acquired considerable e as a clever painter of 

Another great battle-piece followed at no very distant period to 
that just spoken of: this was ‘The Battle of Nieuport,’ fought in 
1600, between Prince Maurice of Nassau, and the Spani and 
Austrians, under the command of the Archduke Albert of Austria, 
when the former gained a complete victory. Several young Eng- 
lish noblemen, with their followers; served in the army of oasis. 
and highly distinguished themselves. This picture was a com- 
mission from Wilham II., of Holland, who honoured the painter 
with the decoration of a Chevalier of the Order of the Lion of the 
Netherlands, and gave him instructions to paint another work as 
a t to it. us originated ‘ The of Séneffe.’ 

ecan only mention a few other important works by this 
inter. These are—‘ Rubens painting the Portrait known as 
Chapeau de Paille,’ ‘Van Dyck setting out for Italy,’ ‘Mem- 
ling in the Hospital of Bruges,’ ‘The Daughter of Jairus 
raised to Life,’ ‘ ist and his Disciples,’ ‘Tasso in Prison,’ 
‘Francis I. and Benvenuto Cellini,’ ‘The Death of Marie de 
Medicis,’ ‘St. Elizabeth of Hungary distributing Alms to the 
Poor,’ ‘The Vision of St. Theresa,’ ‘ Milton dictating to his 
Daughters,’ ‘The Last Moments of Weber,’ ‘ Dante in the Studio 
of Giotto,’ ‘The Invention of the Plastic Arts,’ ‘ Christ Entombed,’ 
&c., &c. His portraits of royal personages and of celebrated in- 
dividuals are numerous. 

In 1855 M. De Keyser was called to fill the important position 
of Director of the Royal Academy of Antwerp: a post which he 
Foy wd to occupy, no less on account of his talents 
as a painter from his great stores of general knowledge, his 
extremely courteous manners, and his commanding presence. The 
courts of Belgium, Sweden, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg, have con- 
ferred decorations upon him; the Emperor of the French created 
him an Officer of the Legion of Honour; and he is a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France. 

at least, out of the three subjects we have —. show 

that the of this artist’s designs is large; and it is so in 

fap arg ny exhibits himself t epic painter 

w e as a great epic painter. 

There is strong individuality in his figures, and an indubitable 

| expression of motive in all he does. As a colourist, he has proved 

| himself an apt pupil in the school which boasts of a Rubens and a 
| Van Dyck. k 


where numerous figures are introduced, as in his 
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LAIA the question immediately before us, of the | steady contemplation; but rendered the 
SHS CENIUS OF ae : Pp use of the black line—it is easy to | power of greater art over me, when I first 
‘ votublish the virtue of Line work, | saw it, as intense as ; so that 
Cuarrer VII. as essentially ‘‘ De-Lineation,” the express- * spansied to me 
In recommencing this se-ias of pepers, I | ing by outline the true limits of forms, which world. On the other hand, 
may — Pe yey? y to | distinguish and part them from other forms; | long contentment with inferior work, 
remind the reader of the special purpose | just as the virtue of brush work is essen- | the uent acute enjoyment of what- 
which my desultory way of writing, (of so | tially breadth, softness, and blending of | ever was the least ve of truth in a 
vast a subject I find it impossible to write | forms. And, in the abstract, the point ought | higher degree, me long careless of 
otherwise than desultorily), may cause him | not to be used where the aim is not that of | the hi i and re- i 
sometimes to lose sight of; the ascertain- | definition, nor the brush to be used where | tarded, by many years, the maturing and ) 
ment, namely, of some laws for present | the aim is not that of breadth. Every | balancing of the general power of judgment. ) 
tice of Art in our schools, which may | painting in which the aim is primarily that | And I am now, as I said, quite unable to 
» admitted, if not with absolute, at least | of drawing, and every drawing in which | imagine what would have been the result 
with a sufficient consent, by leading artists. | the aim is primarily that of painting, must | upon me, of being enabled to study, instead 
There are indeed many principles on | alike be in a measure erroneous. But it | of these coarse vignettes, such lovely and i 
which different men must ever be at/ is one thing to determine what should be | expressive work as that of Watson; = 
variance ; others, respecting which it may | done with the black line, in a period of | pose, for instance, the vignette at p. 87, 
be impossible to obtain any practical con- | highly disciplined and widely practised art, | which would have been sure have 
sent in certain phases of particular schools. and quite another thing to say what should | my fancy, because of the dog, wi 3 
But there are a few, which, I think, in all | be done with it, at this present time, in | on Crusoe’s knee, looking up and trying to : 
times of meritorious Art, the leading England. Especially, the increasing in- | understand what is the matter with his 
near begun s y og and others which, by | terest and usefulness of our illustrated | master. It remains to be seen, and can 
on, might be arrived at, as, at books render this an inquiry of very great | only be known by » what will 
events, the best discoverable for the time. | social and educational importance. On actually be the effect these treasures on 
One of those which I suppose great | the one side, the skill and felicity of the | the e L 
workmen would always admit, is, that, | work spent upon them, and the vantage The result must be in some sort different 
whatever material we use, the virtues of | which young readers, if not those of all | from anything yet known; no such art was 
that material are to be exhibited, and its , might derive from havin me ever 
defects frankly admitted; no effort bein oF aad wing put familiarly Sve i I i . i ‘ 
made to conquer those defects by such eyes, cannot be overrated; yet, on the | just said, be no reasonable doubt ;—that it 
as may make the material resemble another. | other side, neither the admirable skill nor | 18 i 
For instance, in the dispute so frequently | free felicity of the work can ultimately dolent, or take its work out of its hands by 
revived by the public, touching the relative | be held a counterpoise for the want—if | supplying continual pictures of what might 
merits of oil colour and water colour; I | there be a want—of sterling excellence: | be sufficiently conceived without pictures. 
do not think a great painter would ever | while, farther, this increased power of | Take, for instance, the preceding vignette, 
consider it a merit in a water colour to | obtaining examples of art for private pos- | in the same book, ‘ Crusoe wren, Sys the 
have the ‘‘ force of oil.” He would like it ession, at an almost rain ott price, has first shoots of barley.’ Nothing can 
to have the peculiar delicacy, eness, and | two accompanying evils: it prevents the natural or as @ represen 
transparency belonging y to its own | proper use of what we have, by dividing | but, afterall, whatever the of the i 
material. On the other hand, I think he | the attention, and continually leading us ee ] 
would not like an oil painting to have the | restlessly to demand new subjects of | show us ni more @ man in a 
deadness or paleness of a water colour. | interest, while the old are as yet not half | white shirt and dark pantaloons, in an atti- 
He would like it to have the deep shadows, | exhausted; and it prevents us—satisfied | tude of surprise ; anemne ancepaneen ovat 
and the rich glow, and crumbling and bossy | with the multiplication of minor art in our | to be able to compass so much as 
touches which are alone attainable in oil | own ion—from looking for a better | without help. And if so laborious aid be 
colour. And if he painted in fresco, he | gati ion in great public works. given, much more ought to be given. The 
would neither aim at the transparency of | Observe, first, it prevents the proper use of | virtue of Art, as of li , is that no line shall 
water colour, nor the richness of oil ; but at | what we have. I often endeavour, Guat be in vain. Now the number of lines in 
luminous bloom of surface, and dignity of | with little success, to conceive what wo ‘ 
clearly visible form. I do not think that | have been the effect on my mind, when I was t in every touch, as they would have 
this principle would be disputed by artists | a boy, of having such a book given me as | been by Holbein or Durer, are uite enough 
of great power at any time, or in any | Watson’s “ Illustrated Robinson Crusoe.” * | to have produced,—not a bead 
country; though, if by mischance they | The edition I had was a small octavo one, | dash of local colour, with evanescent back- 
had been compelled to work in one material, | in two volumes, printed at the Chiswick | ground,—but an entirely perfect piece of 
while desiring the qualities only attainable | Press in 1812.- It in each volume, eight | chiar-oscuro, with its all truly limited 
in another, they might strive, and meri- | or ten very rude vignettes, about a cow and gradated, and with every form of leaf 
y toriously strive, for those better results, | of inches wide; cutin the simple, but legiti- | and rock in the background entirely right, 
with what they had under their hand. mate, manner of Bewick, and, though wholly complete,—and full, not of mere on, 
The change of manner in William Hunt’s | commonplace and devoid of beauty, yet, as | but of accurate information, ly such 
work, in the later part of his life, was an | far as they go, rightly done; and and | as the fancy by itself cannot furnish. A 
example of this. As his art became more | there ciently suggestive of plain facts, | work so treated by any man of power and 
developed, he perceived in his subjects | I am quite enaite ts tow how far I wasted, | sentiment such as the designer of this 
qualities which a wna Oey eee —how far I spent to advantage, —the | Vignette possesses, would be an eternal 
in a transparent medium; and employed | uncountable hours during which I pored | thing; ten in the volume, for real endur- 
opaque white to draw with, when the finer | over these woodcuts; receiving more real | ing and educational power, were worth 
forms of relieved light could not be other- | sensation of yaguinnte terror from the | two hundred in imperfect en 
wise followed. It was out of his power to | drifting hair and fear-stricken face of Crusoe | and would have been a pos- 
do more than this, since in later life any against the rock, in the rude attempt | session to the reader; whereas one certain 
attempt to learn the manipulation of oil | at the representation of his escape from result of the multiplication of these lovely 
colour would have been unadvisable ; and | wreck, than } can now from the highest i 
he obtained results of singular beauty; | though the rocks and water are alike < 
though their preciousness and completion only with a few twisted or curved lines, the , \ 1 , 
‘onal never, in a well-founded school of | there is not the slightest attempt at li and division. This volume, beautiful as it 
Art, have been trusted to the frail substance | and shade, or imitative resemblance. is, Wi ; 
of water colour. one thing, I am quite sure that being 
But although I do not suppose that the | to make all I out of very li 
: — of d with each | and to remain long contented with th 
material what it is best fi to do, would | onl in great part formed the of 
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be, in terms, anywhere denied ; the ical | analysis in my mind, and the habit of | advantage, but no less grave, to be appre- 
ek a tans what sh be ep sete : hended from this 2 = 
one Wi , or were | , * Routledge, Dalziel. possession. more we have 

in our power; but what Peng ayy Paar ame eee Sheet by one and cabinet pictures, and cabinet 
to be, cae gg Ny the means at our modest to relate persceal experience as to a Paes cee es hen beet 
disposal, and in circumstances under | °Piion ; Spe ig gym mad capable we shall become 

which we must necessarily work. Thus, in | posdibie wwards their solution” wN> ** Prevent | derstanding or enjoying the lofty chu- 
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the adopted style of our 
of the subject requires 
length, and I must therefore reserve it for 
the following paper. 


Joun Rusxkr. 


PICTORIAL MOSAIC DECORATIONS 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


that | harnionies, and both 


e necessity of em- 
not be proved till we are 
of water-glass—an event 

improbable. But it should be 
ic painting has never been 
best periods. 

ly used by 

i to be extensively 

tine and Roman- 


ppeared 

e fourteenth 

fifteenth centuries; and finally, it has 

for segpedatiog Gibllaap seaplane: of Gass 
eces of those 

i The material restrictions of mosaic 
means of rendering form, — and ex- 
pression, are necessarily intolerable in an age 
high artistic cultivation. So far, however, 





there any special reasons (such as 
cases of the decorations of St. Paul's 
and the Prince Consort’s Memorial Chapel at 
Windsor), for embellishing a court of the South 
Kensi Museum, with what Michael Angelo 
inting for eternity.” 
to detailed examination, 

we should state that the subjects chosen for the 
alcoves of the gallery arcade of the South Court 
are @ series of ive 
ornamentists; and that the subject selected 
for a competition (which has lately taken place) 
for painting one of the two large lunettes that 
span the end of this court, is an illustration of 
one branch, or more, of Art-manufacture. Many 
artists, chiefly those already distinguished as 
mural paizters, have been invited to make 
ens Sane of Syn Be Se eir 

execution in mosaic being made conditional 
on approval. § 

Several competitive designs for the lunette 
were sent in, but one by Mr. G. F. Watts 
alone proved at all suitable. This design re- 
presents, by means of several proupe arbitrarily 
associated after the manner of the great Italian 

inters, the ius of Art—to borrow a phrase 

m the mathematicians, both “pure anu ap- 
—, There is the painter commencing on 

is gold-ground panel | ser y gilt in the de- 
sign), the sculptor chipping the marble; the 
metal-worker reclining on his anvil, while an 
assistant hands a casque to a mounted knight, 
the goldsmith offering his work to a group 
of ladies. To the extreme right is the potter ; 
and on the left the sea and ships suggest com- 
merce. To secure picturesque costume (itself 
a form “es — peo | af: i —_ 
is su to in in the four- 
teenth, or beginning of the fifteenth, century. 
The central and most conspicuous feature of the 
composition (too conspicuous, we think, ‘eprom 4 
pacha ewarlypbenr bs 8 es a noble bi 
war-horse, rearing with his knightly rider. At 
present the design exists only as a slight oil- 
sketch ; necessarily, therefore, it lacks the seve- 
rity of form indispensable for mosaics. The 
colouring, however, is full of beautiful Venetian 
in ion and execu- 
tion, as far as indicated, the work is worthy of 
its distinguished author. 

As regards the subjects for the alcoves, we 
would in the first place observe that the selec- 
tion appears questionable in some instances ; 
that is, if we are to accept the declaration 
of the authorised guide-book that “the artists 
represented have been chosen more on account 
of their being ornamentalists (sic), or workers 
in bronze, marble, pottery, &c., than because 
they were great painters.” Surely William of 
Wykeham was rather a promoter and eg 
than an ornamentist or “worker.” | 
authorities of the Museum of Ornamental Art 
maintain that Cimabue, Fra ico, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Giorgione, and Pinturicchio, are re- 
presentative “ ornamentalists” as well as, or 
rather than, painters? If so, there is no refer- 


marble, and so forth ? 

It is, however, in cé 
“portraits” relatively to 
— ee ~ 
able part of our ° 
seoh ek ne euseaiieltnehiiea epananpta hs 
great majori Seger e in the sim- 


ir artistic merit 


Lamond Erving 
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“thr of. the 


which in the old mosaics was 
i representation of the 


portraits of great | wii 


the | walls of Win 
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transparent as ible, so that it may bear 
up against, and mise with, the rich splen- 
dour of the gold ground. Allowance, likewise, 
for the a es from the pavement of 
the court below, the figures will ordinarily 
be viewed, was necessary in giving the per- 
spective of the feet, and in order to avoid 
ing any action which, foreshortened, 
ht assume the appearance of distortion. Not- 
i ing, however, the apparent obvious- 
ness of.these considerations, due weight appears 
to have been given them in very few instances. 
It is a significant fact that those artists have 
attained, or promise to attain, the greatest mea- 
sure of success—included are, Messrs. Watts, 
Leighton, and Armitage—who have received a 
continental education; whilst it is no less 
significant that the reverse of this generally 
maintains as regards those artists known chiefly 
as connected with the South Kensington sys- 
tem of instruction—to wit, Messrs. Burchett, 
Godfrey Sykes, Buwler, and Redgrave. We 
have not space to examine the figures in detail ; 
the reader, may, however, easily apply the self- 
evident principles we have enumerated. And 
we think we have said enough to show that the 
South Kensington scheme of decoration, though 
commendable had it been restricted to mural 
painting, is by reason of its extension to mosaics, 
at once precipitate, ill-considered, and repre- 
hensibly wasteful of the public funds. 


THE ALBERT CHAPEL IN 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


DEEPLY implanted in the mind of the 
seventh Henry of England was the desire 
to secure for himself a lasting memorial 
amidst the descendants of his subjects, 
while, at the same time, with the tenacity 
of superstition, he clung to a reliance upon 
the effi of special intercessory services 
to be celebrated perpetually on his behalf 
after his decease. rob Bcc cpp Bod 

a@ magnificent monument or 
ess services, in which a sepulchral monu- 
ment of becoming dignity and splendour 
should be erected, in accordance with his 
own ress instructions on that behalf; 
unhappily he had forgotten that other class 
of royal commemorative memorial, indeed 
cere perennius, the record of a beneficent and 
glorious reign. 

In the first instance Henry VII. chose a 
site for his chapel within the circuit of the 
r Castle, immediately to 
the eastward of the new, and then un- 
finished, Chapel of St. George, the work of 
Edward IV., the father of Queen Elizabeth 
of York. But when he had erected his 
chapel at Windsor, the Tudor king con- 
ceived the fresh idea that he been 
building on the wrong ground. Westmin- 
ster was the true place, and not Windsor, 
for ‘“‘ Henry VII.’s Chapel ;” and, accord- 
ingly, at Westminster the splendid edifice 
bearing that title was erected, and there it 
ill remains, almost in its original per- 
fection. It is remarkable that the real 
‘‘Henry VII.’s Chapel” should stand in 
exactly the same relative position with re- 
ference to the grand abbey church of West- 
minster that its rejected predecessor holds 
at Windsor—both are placed to the east- 
ward of the main structure, and in close 
connection with it; and both thus repre- 
sent that portion of the t medisval 
churches which in 0 was generally 
distinguished as the “‘ Chapel.” 

Henry VIII. ocuiheaalt the Chapel of 
St. George at Windsor, but the chapel his 
father had built almost under the same roof 
with it he gave to his favourite, the 
wealthy and powerful cardinal. This first 
chapel of Henry VII. was a preeent which 
Wi could thoroughly appreciate. There, 
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at royal Windsor, within the walls of the 
castle itself, it was second in importance 
only to the Chapel of St. George. It was 
connected with that chapel also, and yet 
it was distinct and complete—‘‘ Wolsey’s 
Chapel.” The cardinal entered with cha- 
racteristic energy upon the work of adorn- 
ing his chapel, in which he designed to 
erect his own sep monument. All 
these plans fell to the ground with the fall 
of Wolsey ; his chapel was neglected, and 
left without any definite purpose or use 
until, under James II., for a short i 
it was fitted up for gen ip of 
the Church of Rome. another 
period of neglect succeeded, and it is more 
than probable that ruin would have followed 
neglect, had not George III., at the com- 
mencement of the present century, ordered 
the building to be put into a condition of 
thorough su tial repair, with a view to 
its ultimately becoming the burial-place of 
his own family. 

Once more a project for ft me 
ced gaia" Woloey's, Chapel,” retaining 
and again ‘‘ Wolsey’s » ining 
the name which pointed to its brief connec- 
tion with the cardinal, stood empty, silent, 
and desolate; a strange an both in 
its antecedents and in its actual condition, 
and most strangely out of keeping with 
sigs Bs pooner object and association. 
In this condition it 
after the completion of the first half of this 
nineteenth century. Then, at last, asad and 
sudden bereavement in the Royal Family 
of England led to a decided change in the 
destiny of this building. not ap- 
pointed to receive and shelter remains 
of her lamented Consort, it has been deter- 
mined by the Queen that this chapel should 
become his monument in Windsor Castle. 
It now, accordingly, is Privcz ALBERT’S 
CHAPEL, and as such in future it is always 
to be known; and the Queen, from her 
private resources, is adapting this chapel 
to receive a Monumental Statue of the 
Prince, that thus the commemorative cha- 
racter of the edifice may be duly realised. 
This work of pious d is one with 
which the whole nation must ly sym- 
pathise; and, because we both and 
rejoice in that national sympathy with our 
gracious Sovereign, we have felt it to be an 
act of duty towards our readers to place 
before them, at the commencement of an- 
other year, a brief notice of the progress of 
the works now in the act of carried 
on within the walls of this ‘‘ Albert Chapel.” 
A more —— description we necessarily 
reserve until we are in a condition to an- 
nounce the completion of the chapel itself. 

The position of this building we have 
already explained. It stands in the same 
line, east and west, with St. George’s 
i are both 


Albert Chapel. In length, the chapel ex- 
tends to five bays ; its western end is filled 
with a large window-like composition of 
traceried panel-work ; and the eastern end 
is apsidal, the lan being a half , 
which has of its three sides about 
ual to one bay of the sides of the chapel. 
ithin, the roof has a rich late vaulting 
of fan-tracery; and this vault, after the 
manner of the period of its 
appears to be sustained by the lightest of 
supports, the wall- between the great 
windows of the si pa fe orate ogy 
i y narrow strips of 


panelled masonry. pea et enna 
fhe buttresses, which have projec- 


to remain until | i 





tion, as at ’s Chapel, Cambri The 
— umbridge. 


thirteen in num- 
ae Se See ee ee Se 


un expanse 

siderable height above the pa t. 
Such, in general ternis, is the interior of 

this chapel, and such are its capabilities for 

receiving the constructive decoration which 

is to determine, to indicate, and to 


works may be divided into six 
ps ; and we desive partiouladly 


= herself. 
tinct grou 
direct attention to the eminently 


with its accessories; secondly, the pave- 
ment of the entire edifice; thirdly, the 
wall-surfaces between the pavement and 
the string which encompasses the whole 
interior immediately below the windows; 
fourthly, the walls of the building, those 
strips divide the windows ; y, the 
—_ g of the windows themselves; and 
ally, the vaulting of the roof. 

The statue is in the hands of Baron 
Marochetti, who also has been instructed 
to cover the walls below the windows with 
commemorative compositions. 

The stained glass for the windows, the 
designs in like manner being —. com- 
memorative, is being prepared by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, the eminent artists: in 
glass, under the direction of Mr. Scott ; 
and the pavement will be produced by the 
same artists. 

The eee between the windows, 
with the panelling of the west end of the 
chapel, and the vaulted ceiling, have been 
assigned to Dr. Salviati, of Venice, whose 
beautiful works in his own iar mosaic 
attracted so much attention, and deservedly 
secured for themselves such high admiration 
in the Great Exhibition of 1862. Dr. Sal- 
viati’s work would necessarily require to be 
completed, before the fixing of the other 
works would be commenced ; for his mosaic 
has to be executed in situ, and it would be 
desirable to have as much light as possible 
in the chapel during the progress of hi 
work, while the removal of his scaffolding 
ought to precede the tions of Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell and of the sculptor within 
the building. The mosaic of the vaulting is 
just completed, and the artist is advancing, 
as rapidly as the nature of his process 
will admit, with the wall- and the 
western panel-work, so that his works may 
be - ws ae ee S Se final 
completion early in this present . 
Thus, before the next arrival of he nd 
anniversary of December 14th, the PRINCE 
ALBERT CHAPEL in Windsor Castle, as we 
have reasons for believing, will have 


been fini ; 
CHARLES BoUTELL. 





SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
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shezt, sketches of this kind are like leaves 
from a note-book, like pages from an auto- 
; in 


; 


position went to work ; it is anxious to view 
their nascent hts in embryo; to see 
their productions in all aspects, on all 
scales, and in all stages. In an assembly 
of sketches and studies, then, such as this, 
we expect, and indeed find, unwonted 


fact, not unfrequently promise more than 
the artist in his completed work is able to 


for a drawing, Ope 2 Hounds out of 
Cover,’ has the spirit 


a pleasing epitome of years, and put 
on record the artist's Bey 4 for effec- 
tive composition. Mr. John Gilbert has 
obtained a place of honour by yet another 
melo-dramatic representation of King 


Refinement and the subtle reeding of a 
character are not equally within his reach. 
Mr. Gilbert favours the public with a por- 
trait of himself, which is worthy of a place 
side by side with the autographic heads of 
Rembrandt and Titian. It speaks the man 
and proclaims his works. Special interest 
also attaches to several broadly shadowed 
sketches, which show with how much of gran- 
deur and gloom thoughts make their first en- 


his | trance on this painter's mind. Mr. Topham 


has seldom appeared to better advanta 
Guan in a onpltsl viody Sor a drewing, ‘Tee 
Fern Gatherers,’ a figure not powerful 
in execution, but remarkably pleasing in 
the play of well-balanced lines. Mr. d 
Fripp and Mr. Carl Haag each sends 
hg wg se sketches of accustomed bril- 

cy, gatherings from stored 
in past years of travel. . Segoe bowed 
a better position in an exhibition of sketches 
than in a ‘of finished drawings. His 
studies are -fact, end tell an un- 
varnished tale: in his ‘pictures he loses 
nature, and what he has been accustomed 
to add for delectation is neither of the 
kitchen nor-the up eg ye Mr. Birket 
Foster enlivens the third screen by ‘‘A 
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frame containing four studies of vill 
children,” that make, after the artist’s well- 
known manner, pretty graceful 

in execution 


to create alarm. This study is a mis- 
the colour has a monotony which 
i redeem, and the handling is 
P i y weak for the 
which the head is put upon 

may be said to the con- 
attempt furnishes but one 
the medium of water-colour 
with oil - the ~~ of 
approach life size. ater- 
colours are unrivalled in tone; oils tran- 


sLLTTELyE 
‘ au 


the positions they will severally occupy in 
be: Mr. Walker Mieibelee a 

ite conscientious care, 

ining of the ground lost 


~ * . Watson is an 
with an eye ly to seize on passin 
5 Sete ian vecigiant fe lens Likely 
himself. Mr. Lundgren has 
been so prolific. The six drawings 
contributes make incontestable claim 
ity, and give reiterated assurance 
wer which never forsakes him. 
i however, sometimes threaten to 
eigh down his merits. His draperies are 
ill-considered, and have about as much form 
a bundle of hay; they fall across the 
shoulders as a cataract over rocks. His 
colours are dim, deep, andoftencrude. ‘The 
Fresco Painter’ is oneof Mr. Lundgren’s best 
works: an Italian 


HE 


he 
to versatility 
of the po 


F 
a 


BE 


scene from ‘‘ Vanity Fair” recalls e's 
Mannersand Customs;’ and ‘The Orphans,’ 
ifesti another phase of talent, is 





has won sufficient notorie 
for him now to follow hi 
which cannot fail to lead hi 
nature, and secure lasting fame in lieu of 
eral applause. : 
An exhibition of sketches specially points 
to the art of landsca: painting; an art 
which is known to flourish within this 
gallery in all the variety which the four 
seasons can furnish. e bold dashing 
hand of Mr. Richardson tells to advantage 
in rapid sketches, wherein more of nature 
creeps than in his conventional drawings, 
made to well-concocted recipes. . 
Palmer has proved himself a poet, and it is 
impossible for him to paint even when he 
would sketch, save with the colours of fire- 
lit fancy. Mr. Holland is another of the 
artists who would infuse fiction into facts, 
and make actual forms bend under the 
force of an idea. Colour burns in him 
triumphant, even tyrannous. Yet how 
truthful he can become is testified by that 
literal transcript of a ‘ Mill-stream Tail’ 
rushing from the wheelat full speed. The 
mannerism to which Mr. Collin Smith 
has given himself up may be least objection- 
able in a sketch; his ready and dramatic 
talent, that often betrays him into sensa- 
tional effects, has enabled him, in ‘ Squally 
Weather’ under a south-west wind, to 
people his with clouds in tumultuous 
orama. . Branwhite is represented 
y drawings of accustomed power. Mr. 
Jenkins, forsaking figures, displays consider- 
able aptitude in the painting of landsca 
Davidson, m, Jackson, and it- 
taker are severally seen to advantage in the 
truthful and unpretending transcript of 
simple nature. The works of Mr. Naftel 
are apt to be crude in colour, and scattered in 
detail; and even his sketches contain more 
material than can be reduced into unity. 
Yet the large view of ‘ Sorrento’ which he 
had the courage to paint on the spot moves 
to t: a man who can come out of 
such a labour creditably has indeed plenty 
of the right stuffin him. Mr. Hunt 
still sees visions, and makes dreamland his 
sketching und; he looks at trees and 
buildings h rainbow-tinted prisms ; 
his sketches elucidate the chemical composi- 
tion of light. Mr. Andrews, too, has had a 
dream, wherein the ghost of the Colosseum 
appeared to him by —— clothed in 
very mantle, looming in vast shadow 
across the sky of night. It is a glorious 
vision, such as She might have pic- 
tured; no passage ry oy the bounds 
(ne drawing is well 
managed. We are sorry to see Mr. Newton 
still ing the effects which the first 


any one else, and may 
iginal; at all events he only 
nature and himself! Aman 
colour 





SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF RALPH BROCKLE- 
BANK, ESQ., ANNESLEY, LIVERPOOL. 


PHBE MAYFLOWER. 

R. Gavin, A.B.S.A., Painter. C. H. Jeens, Engraver. 
A FEW years since, a publisher in London 
gave commissions to several artists of emi- 
nence for a series of portraits illustrating 
the female characters in the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott. The undertaking was, how- 
ever, never carried out, and the few pictures 
— had been completed, Ly a —_ 
of engraving, were disposed of: Mr. Gavin’s 
‘ Phoebe Mayflower’ 1s one of these works. 

Such is the change of taste which the last 
few years have produced in novel-writers 
and novel-readers, that the works of Walter 
Scott find, it is to be ‘feared, a compara- 
tively small number of admirers in the 
present day. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the information of those who are not familiar 
with these writings, to say that Phebe 
Mayflower is one of the heroines in the 
story of ‘‘ Woodstock,” and is described as 
‘the lightest-footed and lightest-hearted 
wench that ever tripped the sod in Wood- 
stock Park.” When old Sir Henry Lee, the 
brave royalist knight, is driven from his 
home by the parliamentary commissioners, 
dh takes : a> “ey one * his 

ine Joliffe. owing, how- 

ever, that his own larder is but scantily 
stored with provisions for his master and 
Alice, the fair daughter of the latter, Joce- 
et apres oe who is also in the 
ight’s service, what her pantry contains. 

***Small house-keeping enough,’ said 
Phoebe; ‘a cold capon and some comfits, 
and the + standing venison pasty, with 
plen spice, a manchet or two besides, 
and that is all.’ 

“«* Well,’ replied Joceline, ‘ it will serve 
for a pinch; wrap thy cloak around thy 
comely body; get a basket and a brace of 
trenchers and towels, they are heinously 
impoverished down yonder ; carry down the 
capon and the manchets. . . . . But what 
liquor is there ?’ 

***Only a bottle of Alicant, and one of 
sack, with the cone eg strong waters.’ 

‘** Put the wine- into thy basket,’ 
said Joceline, ‘the knight must not lack 
his reeng Seana and down with thee 
to the hut like a lapwing. There is enough 
for supper, and to-morrow is a new day.’ 

Thus laden, the maid trips along through 
Woodstock Park, as we are presumed to 
see her in the picture; the troubles that 
have befallen her master’s house seem to 


dence,” she styled him—had whi in 
her ear during their late = niger y Phoebe 
is avi personification of a rustic 
mitt Pg The costume, too, so nicel 
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HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES. 


BY MRS. BURY PALLISER. 


Part III. 


THe Mepicit.—This illustrious family, 
which occupied so pes yee a place in 
the history of Italy, and exercised so im- 

rtant an influence over the revival of 
iterature, the Arts, and sciences, bore for 
their arms, in heraldic parlance, six torteaux 
gules. Whether these represented pills or 
cupping-glasses, as badges of the profession 
their name denotes, it is impossible to say ; 
but the ‘“‘palle” and the “gigli”* have 
in all popular commotions been the war-cry 
of the several parties in Florence. ‘‘ Viva 
le palle e muoiano i traditori!” was the 
cry of the populace who paraded the streets 
after the conspiracy of the Pazzi. 

Cosmo DE’ Mepicr, 1464.—The founder 
of the family, styled by a decree of the 
senate, Pater Patrie, ‘‘ Father of his 
country,” and so inscribed upon his tomb 
at San Lorenzo. He bore three diamond 
rings interlaced (Fig. 1), the meaning of 





Fiz. 1. 


which is not known; but a pointed dia- 
mond ring, ‘“‘diamante in punta,” was 
introduced into their imprese by most of 
his descendants. 

Pretro DE’ MEpIct, 1470, son of Cosmo, 
took a falcon with a diamond ring in its 





‘ig. 2, 


claw (Fig. 2), and the motto Semper, 
‘‘ Always,” meaning that every action of 





* “The beautiful Giglio, or Iris, the city’s emblem, still 
clings to her grey walls. The giglio of Florence was once 
white. According to the most popular opinion upon the 
subject, among the profusion of these flowers which 
formerly decorated the meads between the Mugnone and 
the Arno (which then flowed across the Piazza di Santa 
Maria), a white flower of the same species having shown 
itself among the rising fabrics, the incident was poetically 
seized upon, and the white lily then assumed its station in 
the crimson banner of Florence.”—NaPIER’s History of 
Florence. 

‘The white lily was subsequently changed by the Guelph 
party (1257) to red; and Dante deplores the alteration as a 
consequence of the discords and divisions of Florence. 

——*“ vid ‘io glorioso, 
E giusto, "| popol suo tanto, che’l giglio 
Non era ad asta mai porto a ritroso 
Né per division fatto vermiglio.” 
——‘have I seen 
Her people just and glorious, so that ne’er 
Stained through division, had her lily been 


With vermeil, or reversed upon the spear.” 
Warieut’s 7ransilation, eedbe, xvi., 151. 





his life should be done with the love of 
God. Semper fa-’l-con di-amante. 

Giovio y tent the diamond, from its 
resistance to fire-or the hammer, was the 
more appropriate to Piero, who had been 
so wonderfully preserved from the con- 
spiracy of Luca Pitti. 

The impresa of Piero, surmounting a 
crown with the lily of Florence in front,* 
forms the crest of the grand-dukes of 
Tuscany. 

LORENZO DE’ Mepici, ‘“‘THE MaAGni- 
FICENT,” 1492.—He continued the device 





Fig. 3. 


of the ring, in which he placed three 
feathers, green, white, and blue (Fig. 3), 
with his father’s motto Semper, implying 
that where the love of God tag 
existed, the virtues, faith, hope, an 
charity (indicated by the white, green, and 
red feathers), were always to be found. 
This device has been perpetuated by all 
the members of his house.t 

In 1468, a tournament was held at 
Florence, in the Piazza di Santa Croce, at 
which the brothers Giuliano and Lorenzo 
bore away the prizes. Lorenzo’s motto 
was Le tems revient; his device a fleur- 
de-lis, the privilege of using the arms of 
France having been recently conceded to 
his father by Louis XI. 

Prero DE’ Mepicr, 1503, eldest son of 


Lorenzo.—He was drowned in the Gari- | 





hy. 4. 


gliano. In his days of gaiety, and amidst 
the delights of Florence, Piero assumed a 








* A fleur-de-lis florencée, or expanded, gules. —Souverains 
du Monde. 

+ We find it on an edition of Plautus, in vellum, printed 
at Florence by the Giunta, in 1514, and dedicated to 
Lorenzo II., acopy of which is now in the British Museum, 
from the library of King George ITI. 

In the Laurentian Library, the MSS. acquired by Piero 
de’ Medici are distinguished by the fleur-de-lis; those col- 
lected by Lorenzo are marked, not only with the Medicean 
arms, but also with a laurel branch, in allusion to his name 
and the motto “Semper.”—Roscor’s “ Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, 

>The Medici arms were previously five torteaux in orle 
gules. ‘They then received the augmentation of the sixth 
in chief azure, c! with three fleurs-de-lis. The grant 
of the French king states that **Que nous ayant en 

ire la grande lovable et recommandable renommée 
que feu Cosme de’ Medici a eve en sou vivant en tout ses 
faits et affaires, lesquels il a conduitz en si boune vertu et 
prudence, que ses enfans et autres ses parens et amis en 
doivent estré recommandez et eslevez en toute honneur.” 
‘Therefore, the king grants permission to Piero de’ Medici, 
his heirs and successors, to bear on their arms three fleurs- 
de-lis, and these arms are given “ pour en user par tous 
les lieux et entre toutes les personnes que bon leur sem- 
blera et tant en temps de paix, que en temps de guerre,” 
&c.—Mont Lucon, 1465. 








device intended to characterise his temper 
and pursuits, to which Politiano supplied 
him, with an papenneats motto.* The 
device represented green branches crossed 
over each other, with flames issuing from 
them (Fig. 4). The motto, Jn viridi teneras 
exurit flamma medullas, ‘The flame eats 
out the tender pith in the green (branch);” 
or, as Menestrier translates it, ‘‘Je brule 
tout verd que je suis,” to signify in his 
aces anni” the consuming fire of his 
ove. 

His second brother Giovanni, the cele- 
brated Popz Lzot+ X., 1521, placed the three 
rings of his great grandfather Cosmo round 





Fig. 5. 
his escutcheon (Fig. 5), and also used the 
device of his father Lorenzo. 


Leo’s own personal impresa was the yoke 
(Fig. 6), with the motto Suave, ‘‘ Easy,” 





Fig. 6. 


taken from the words of our Saviour, 
Jugum meum suave est, et onus meum leve, 
‘* My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

Leo assumed this device when festored 
to Florence, after eighteen years exile, to 
signify that he was returned, not to be the 
tyrant of his country and to revenge his 
injuries, but to rule conformably to the 
scriptural words of his motto, and to the 
sacred habit he wore. Roscoe observes, in 
his ‘‘ Life of Pope Leo X.” :—‘‘ It is, how- 
ever, highly probable that such an unlimited 
assumption of absolute power, as that 
emblem implies, was not compensated by 
the language which accompanied it, in the 
estimation of those inflexible friends to the 
liberties of their country, many of whom 
still remained within the city, and who 
were well aware that if they were once 
effectually placed under the yoke, the 
weight of it must in future depend upon 
the will of their master.” 


* Roscor, Leo X. 

¢t In assuming the name of Leo, he meant to allude to 
the emblem of Florence, a lion (the “ marzocco”), and to 
the dream of his mother, that she gave birth to a lion. 
Ariosto addresses him “Tu gran leone.”—Orlando / uri- 
080, C. xvii., 79. 
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pears that this device was first in- 
by the great Cosmo, who, when 
to Florence, caused a medal to be 

nted 
under 


It a 
ven 
recalled 
struck, in which Florence was 
seated upon a chair, with the yo e 
her feet. 

« GIvLIANO DE’ MeEpIct, 1516, third son of 
the + Lorenzo.—He married the —_" 
of Louise de Savoie, in uence 0 
which Francis I. made him Duke de 
Nemours. Being also appointed to the 
high office of Gonfalonier of the Church, 
to show that fortune, which previously had 
frowned upon him, to turn in his 
favour, Giuliano took as his device a 
triangle or shield, on which were six letters 


GLO 


VI 
S 


Fig. 7. 


inscribed, G L O V L8, which, read back- 
wards, form Si volge, “* Tt (that is, fortune) 
turns” (Fig. 7). ’ 3 
Roscoe states, that on their restoration to 
Florence, in 1512, *‘ Among other methods 
adopted by the Medici to strengthen their 
own authority, and conciliate the favour of 








laurel tree between two lions (Fig. 8); motto, 
lta et virtus, “ So, too, is virtue,”—that is to 
say, virtue is like a laurel between two 
lions—you must face the lions to earn the 
bee 5 es soak. hiveloas ; s age 
fitting thi ivolous prince, who 
was equally unworthy of the complimen 


tary 
verses of Ariosto,{ as of the tomb of Michael | 


Angelo. 

All are familiar with those marvellous 
works of Michael , the tombs of the 
weak Giuliano, and of his worthless nephew 
Lorenzo, in the chapel of the Medici at 
Florence. The statues of the warrior-clad 
Giuliano and the gloomy Lorenzo are per- 
fect, and the figures of Day and Night upon 
the tomb of one, and of Morning and Even- 
Ee ee? are among a 

observation of the Emperor Charles V., 
that “‘he was surprised not to see the 


* Giovio. 
to whom Ariosto addressed, on the death of 
beautiful ode, beginning— 





+ Filiberta, 
Giuliano, the 
“ Anina eletta, che nel mondo folle.” 

+ Beginning 


“ Nella stagion che ’1 bei tempo ramena, 
Di mia man posi un ramus cel di lauro.” 


§ Bogers. low.””) 


the populace, was the institution of two | 
companies, or orders of merit. One of | 
these was denominated the Order of the | 
Diamond, alluding to the emblem or impresa | 
of a diamond ring with three feathers, and | 
the motto Semper, adopted by Lorenzo the | 
Magnificent, and now restored by his | 
younger son Giuliano, with a view of | 
securing his own influence by recalling the 
memory of his father. 

“The other order, of which Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, the son of the unfortunate Piero, 
was considered as the chief,, was called the 
Company of the Broncone, in allusion to 
the impresa of Piero, representing trunks 
of wood consuming in the midst of flames. 
This society was chiefly composed of the 
younger part of the citizens, who, from 
their rank and time of life, were judged to 
be most suitable companions for Lorenzo, 
— whom, as the representative of the 

der branch of his family, the authority 
which it had enjoyed 
expected to devolve. To the members of 
these societies precedence was given on 
public occasions, and it was their particular 
province to preside over the festivals, 
triumphs, and exhibitions, that now once 
more enlivened the city of Florence, which 
were doubtless intended to turn the atten- 
tion. of the people from the consideration of 
their new state of political degradation.” 

Lorenzo I., or LoRENZINO DE’ MEDICI, 
1519.—Son of Pietro, chief of the Floren- 





| has life. 





tine Republic in 1513.* His device was a 


statues rise and 


speak,” probably suggested 
the verses of the poet Strozzi :— 
“ La notte che tu vedi in si dolci atti 

Dormir, fu da un Angelo scolpita 


ha vita; 
? 


In questo sassé, € dort.e. 
Destala, se nol i, e parleratti. 


| (“* The night which thou seest sleeping in so 


sweet an attitude, was sculptured in this 
stone by‘an angel, and, since it sleeps, it 
Wake it, if thou’ believest not, 
and it will speak to thee.”)t 

has also descri these monu- 
ments with his usual truthfulness :— 
“ Nor then forget that chamber of the dead 


in the state, was | 





everlastingly. 
breathing, and shed round at noon, 
A two-fold influence—only to be felt— 
A light, a darkness, mi each with each ; 





* In 1516 Lorenzo obtained the duchy of Urbino from 
the Rovere family. In 1518 he Madeleine de 
of Catherine de’ M 


ee Se 
+ Michael Angelo’s reply shows his 
tion to the power that oppressed his country :— 
“ Grato m’é il sonno, e pit Pesser di sasso ; 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura, 
Non veder, non sentir, m’é gran ventura ; 
Perd, non mi destar: deh! parla basso.” 
(“Sleep is grateful to me, and still more to be of stone. 
It is a great i to me not to see or hear, while evil 
and shame last. Therefore do not awaken me: pray! speak 


opposi- 





Both, and yet neither, There, from age to age, 

Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 

That is the Duke Lorenzo—mark him well! 

He meditates, his head upon his hand 

What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 

Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 

*Tis lost in shade ; yet like the basilisk, 

It fascinates, and is intolerable. 

His mien is noble, most majestic ! 

Then most so, when the distant choir is heard at noon 
or eve.” —/taly. 

GIvLIo DE’ Mepict, Pope Cleme VIL., 
1534.*—The rays of the sun passing — 
a ball of crystal (Fig. 9); motto, Can 
illesus, ‘* Purity unsullied,”—that is, as the 


rays of the sun passing through a ball of 
— burn objects of every colour except 
white, so the purity of his soul could not 

injured by the malignity of his enemies. This 
device was made in the time of Adrian VI., 
pe aig event of ~ Cardinal con- 
spi inst his life.t It is of uent 
psc. ag medals, and in Fa 
tions of the Vatican. Mr. Robinson, in his 
elaborate catalogue of the Napier Collec- 
tion, at West Shandon, notes a ‘“‘ majolica 
plate, reverse decorated with a shield of 
arms in the centre, and motto, Candor ille- 
sus,”—probably executed for Pope Cle- 


| ment A 


CARDINAL IppoLiTo DE’ MEDICcI, son of 


| Giuliano, and nephew of Pope Leo X. He 


was styled the Magnificent. ‘* At once,” 
says Roscoe, ‘“‘the patron, companion, and 
the rival of all the poets, the musicians, and 
the wits of his time. Without territories 
and without subjects, Ippolito maintained 
at Bologna a court far more splendid than 
that of any Italian potentate.” 

To xt 4 the surpassing beauty of Giulia 
di Go for whom his adoration was 
unbo , Ippolito took for impresa the 
planet Venus (Fig. 10), which outvies all 


other stars in brightness, and throws out 
its rays like the tail of a comet; his motto, 





* Natural son of Giuliano, the brother of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, who was killed in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, 
1498. Giulio was elected Pope in 1525. 

t Capaccio. 
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Inter omnes,—‘‘ Among all,” an abbrevia- ; this impresa to be damascened upon his 
tion of a line from Horace:— 5, cuirass, ;and embroidered on the housings 
« Mines inter enmmes of a horse he ran at Rome for the races, 
Julium sidus.” with the motto, Non buelvo sen vencer, ‘‘ I 

“The Julian star,” alluding to her name, | 40 not roar without conquering.” 
‘‘ outshines the rest.” This device, observes | _COSMO DE’ MEDICr, the first Grand Duke 
Giovio, bore the form of a comet, and there- | of Tuscany, was son of Giovanni de Medici, 
fore may be said to have prognosticated the | styled I? gran diavolo, general of the black 
death of Ippolito, which was occasioned by | band—‘‘ Banda Nera ”—long celebrated for 
his affection for Giulia, as he was poisoned | their courage and ferocity, and so styled 
in a castle belonging to that lady at tri, to | because they carried black banners after 
the t grief of the Roman Court. , the death of their master and patron, Pope 

This device and motto of Ippolito were | Leo X. 2 
also given to Cardinal Mazzarin, whose | Cosmo adopted the old devices of the 


name was Giulio, and he bore a star in his | Medici, with punning significations; the | p 


arms. | feathers and ring to signify he would be 
Cardinal Ippolito had another impresa, | St a in the midst of S- 
an eclipse of the moon (Fig. 11); motto, | es; mas iM is—* alwa. 
ad (Fig. 11) adamant is tome ”_—there. being little 
| difference between the words penis and 
_pennis. Also the silver falcon and diamond 
Ting cut in a point, Sper aver un di-amante 


| At the beginning of his , Cosmo 
'took the device of a branch torn from a 
tree, from the place of which another im- 


mediately shot forth (Fig. 13) with the 





fy. Ll. 


Hine aliquando eluctabor, ‘I shall at some 
time struggle out of this,” as one who meen 
to extricate himself from unfavourable 
affairs—‘‘ mine is only a tem: eclipse.” 
ALESSANDRO DE’ Stir oa’, = x pel | 
sassinated by Lorenzino, a descendant of the 
younger branch of the Medici.* During 
the — war against Rome, Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, sent an elephant to the 
Pontiff to be used in the ae elephant 
never reached Rome, for the vessel which | 
conveyed it struck upon a rock off Porto | 
Venere, and the animal being chained. was motto, Primo avulso non deficit alter, ‘When 
unable to save itself by swimming. Duke the first is torn away, a second succeeds,” 
Alexander availed himself of the incident alluding to the bough of the golden. tree 
to manifest his animosity to Rome by choos- | Which Aineas, by direction of the Sybil, 


| 
| 
| 


| 





biy. 13, 


=e before his descent into the in- 
_ fernal regions, thus deseribed by Virgil :— , 


} 
i 


And the same metal the same morn supplies. 





ing for his device a rhinoceros (Fig. 12), 
the great enemy of the elephant,t and caused 





* Superstition observed that Alexander died in the year 
1536 ge ane style), on the sixth dry of the month, on 
the sixth hour of the night, of six wounds, at twenty-six 

ears of age, in the sixth year of his reign, and therefore 
Yr sixes were combined in his death, making up the age of 
$ x 6 = 36 of the current year of the sixteenth century. , 

'—NApter's Florence. | 


- The impresa is bad, but the motto at once 
ts its meaning: viz., that although 
Alexander’s life had been taken 
— would not be wanting another 
branch of the same race to ki 
Grand Duke Cosmo was descended from 
Lorenzo, younger brother of Cosmo, ‘‘ Patér 
Patriz,” Alexander being the last of the 
elder branch of the Medici who ruled in 
Florence. This made the device the more 
epereprinte, as with Cosmo a new branch 

ot forth. 
The impresa of the torn branch and its 


+ Pliny says that the rhinoceros is the second enemy of motto: was also assumed by Vulson de la 
‘he elephant (the d ‘on is the first), that the rhinoceros | : ~ 
“fileth that horne of his against hard Utan cs ant maker, , Colombiére, the “ father :” he 


it sharpe 
the elephant he pierces him in the more tender . until | 
he killeth him, or the elephant overthrows his reary by | 
strangling him with his proboscis.—Book viii., ch. xx. ; 


against he should fight,” and in his conflict with | meaning to intimate that if he were cut off 
in the midst of his labours, there soon would 
be found one like him for a successor. 


s 


Cosmo, like the Emperor Augustus, was 
born under the sign of Capricorn, and on 
the same day (the Ist of August) that Augus- 
tus won the battle of Actium, Cosmo ed 
the victory which established his egiaesiny 
and extinguished the Florentine republic, 
1538. He therefore chose for his device 
the zodiacal sign, as on the ancient 
medals, with world under its feet, and 
the helm and cornucopia. The motto, 
Fide fati, virtutem sequemur,—‘ In reliance 
on destiny, we will follow virtue,” being 
the words he addressed to his uncle, Car- 
dinal Cibo, after the assassination of his 
| predecessor, when he modestly declared 





| that he would endeavour by his own merits 
| to prooare the good fortune promised by 
| his horoscope. 


Cosmo took two anchors crossed, 
with the motto Duabus, ‘‘ By two,”’ mean- 
ing, either that he had anak his authority 
_ two supports, the protection of the 

r Y., and the im ble 
condition of his fortresses ; or, as michi 
infers, upon the affections of his subjects 
and the fear of God. 

Another impresa adopted by Cosmo was 
the tortoise with a sail (Fig. 14). Motto, 
Festina a Bogs ox! — a Sager 
suggested by the and Butterfly of 
Augustus, or the Dolphin and Anchor of 





Fig. 14. 


Vespasian. ‘‘Do nothing rashly. Let 
your haste be restrained by caution.” The 
same sentiment was expressed by Pope 
Paul III., by the dolphin and chameleon, 
with the motto ‘‘ Mature.” 

Leonora di Toledo, wife of Duke Cosmo, 
took a log of burning wood lying on the 
ground, the flames ascending to heaven; 
suggested, robably, by the “‘ broncone” 
of Piero de’ Mesic. Motto, — co r 
suprema, — ** Clingi to the lowest, 
mount to the highest,” meaning that 
although tied and bound to earthly objects, 
her aspirations rose to heaven. 

FRANvESCO DE’ MEDICcI, 1587, second 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, adopted for his 
device a toad gazing at a weasel armed with 





a branch of rue (Fig. 15). Motto, Amat 
victoria curam,*—*‘ Victory loves care,” i.e. 





* “Jure igitur vincemur, amat victoria curam.”—Ca- 
TULLUS. This motto has been aptly adopted by her Ma- 
jesty’s physician, Sir James Clarke, Bart. 
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demands caution, a whimsical impresa de- 
rived from the statement of Pliny, whd, 
spéaking of this herb, says :—“* In the like 
manner it is singular against the sting- 
ing of serpents: for the very weasels, when 
they prepare themselves to combat with 
them, use to eat this herb beforehand, for 
to be secured froma their venom.” 
Giovanna, of Austria, the wife of Fran- 
cesco, took, on the occasion of theirmarriage, 
the device of two turtle doves (Fig. 16), 


= 


_CONTV 






Fig. 16. 


with the motto, Fida conjunctio,—*‘ A faith- 
ful union ;” and that of two crows: the one 
a symbol of conjugal fidelity, the other of 
concord and long hfe. 

Also, the sun shining upon a pearl just 
emerged from the ocean (Fig. 17). Motto, 


Fig. 11. 





Tu splendorem tu vigorem, ‘‘ Thou (givest) 
brightness and strength,” that is, as the 
pearl derives all its whiteness, brilliancy, 
and firmness, from the sun, so, from Heaven 
alone, she looked for strength, virtue, and 

. “*The pearl,” says Pliny, “ is 
soft and tender so long as it is in the 
water; take it forth once, and presently it 
hardeneth.” 

When a girl, Giovanna’s motto was Ht 
a Domino non it cor meum,—‘* And 
from the Lord my heart does not depart,” 
su. by the words of Jeremiah xvii. 5. 

ERDINAND, Cardinal and Grand Duke 

of Tuscany, to announce his intention to 
vern with patriarchal kindness, assumed 
or his device a swarm of bees encompass- 
ing their queen (who is said to have no 
sting). Motto, Maj tantum,—* By her 
royalty alone.” is device is also Sal 
on the equestrian statue of the Grand Duke 


Cosmo I. at horn. 
Ferdinand likewise used, with his bees, 
the motto, Pro exacuunt,—‘‘ For the 


king they point their sting.” as Virgil do- 
scri 


in the fourth Georgic :— 
“Onward they troop, and their wings, 
Fit their fierce claws, and point poison’d stings ; 


Throng to th’ imperial , their king surround 
Provole the foe, and loud defiance sound.” 

DRYDEN’s Virgil. 
Ferdinand was succeeded by Cosmo II., 


the r of Galileo, who named the 
s¢ Medicii” in compliment to his 
patron. 


A SUBSTITUTE 
’ FOR WOOD-ENGRAVING. 





Srxce the existence of the Art-Journal, a period 
of considerably more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, it has frequently been our duty to direct 
attention to processes and inventions, the object 
of which was to supersede the tedious and costly 
process of wood-engraving, or to reproduce in 
a marvellously short space of ‘time unlimited 


numbers of- copies of engravings, whether on | 


wood or metal, already executed ; and in some 
instances of reprinting these in conjunction 
with ordi 


of these inventions. were found to 





possess 





| to draw on.a metal plate with a pre 
lettér-press. Yet though some | 


qualities of considerable value, and even proved 
to be what their authors claimed for them, 
ultimately they turned out of little or no prac- 
tical use, and were laid aside as failures. Still, 
there cannot be a doubt but that any process 
which fulfils all the requirements of illustrated 
letter-press printing, would meet the encourage- 
ment and support it deserves. The plan most 
generally adopted hitherto as a substitute for 
wood-engraving has been to have the mould, 
either for stereotyping or electrotyping, made by 
the artist with a point, or some such instrument, 
after the method of etching. Another plan is 
pared ink, 
and then to “bite in” the intervening spaces 
with acids, Whatever may have been the value 





a 


| 


4 


y 

| jit 

“ 

tt. 22 yn en 





it is evident that 

publishers of illustrated works have not found 

them suited to their requirements. 
But the active mind of man, ever 


of these and other 


iring to 
attain some coveted rests not till he has, 
or fancies that he has, reached it; and thus 
we have lately had introduced to our notice an 
entirely new principle of producing prints which 
are to take the place of woodcuts. Our expe- 
rience of the past naturally makes us sceptical 
as to the result of this novelty; but, as.ex- 

ments of all matters relating to Art, it 

eserves a notice in our columns, and especially 
se as it holds out, as we think, a fairer. promise 
of success than antecedent invention. 





an 
Messrs. Edward Roper and Co., of South- 











ampton Street, rietors of a patent they 
base obtained, to wok the name of Grapho- 
type Engraving” is given. These gentlemen 
have afforded us the opportunity of inspecting 
some of their productions, and we have had their 
mode of working explained to us. 

The invention is of American origin, and the 
discovery of the principle whereon it is founded 
was purely accidental. It happened in this 
way :—Mr. Dewitt C. Hitchcock, an artist of 
considerable ability, and one of the best wood- 
engravers in the United States (and it is cer- 
tainly a recommendation of the discovery that 
it originated with an engraver) was removing the 
white enamel from a card with a wet brush, for 
the purpose of whitening a piece of wood on 
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which he was about to draw, when he noticed 
that the printed letters upon the card were 
brought into bold relief by the operation. The 
idea Jmmediately suggested itself that here was 
a basis of a “process,” and he at once devoted 
a portion of his leisure time to work it out 
experimentally. After successive trials, carried 
on with no little perseverance, he was at length 
enabled to produce relief printing-plates perfect 
in many respects. Then arose another obstacle, 
to find ink which would answer the purpose of 
his process. In this extremity an acquaintance 
of Mr. Hitchcock’s, Mr. Day, of New Jersey, 
an artist also, who was well-informed in all 
matters connected with the “ graphotype”’ dis- 
covery, was fortunate enough to invent an ink 
that exactly answered the purpose. Patents 
in different countries were applied for and ob- 
tained; the process was brought into extensive 
use in America, and has been introduced here. 
The method adopted may be explained in a 
few sentences. The very finest pulverised 
white chalk is sifted on to pieces of sheet zinc 
so as to present an even surface, which is then 
submitted to the action of an hydraulic press; 
a highly polished sheet plate giving it the 
necessary smoothness. <A coating of size is 
then applied to “set” the chalk, thus producing 
a surface like an enamelled card, which may be 
drawn upon. ‘The tracing is transferred to the 


plate in the ordinary way: that is, by means of | gest 


red chalked, or rouged, thin paper; the draw- 
ing is made with brushes ; the ink used is of a 
glutinous nature, and has the property of com- 
bining with the surface of the , and so 
hardening it that it protects the lines during 
the engraving process. When the drawing is 
finished it is ready for the engraving or “ brush- 
ing,” which is done with soft fitch or badger 
hair brushes, and silk velvet. The lines 
themselves are brought into relief on the same 
principle as those of a wood-cut; only that 
fnateadl of the tedious mode of picking out eve 

minute bit of white with a ver, the tin | 
removes in a few minutes the intervening 
spaces of chalk untouched by the ink, thus pro- 
ducing a perfect fac-simile of the drawing in an 
almost incredible short space of time. The 
brushing or engraving may be carried to any 
n depth, and a point of very great value 
in it is, that there is no undercutting, the lines 
being all, to use a technical term, of the true V 
shape; hence moulds can be taken from these 
plates with great ease, much more so than from 
those produced by any other process. When 
the drawing is brushed down to the necessary 
—_ it is very carefully dusted out, and a 
solution of water-glass, silicate of potash, being 
applied, all that remains on the zinc plate is 
rendered completely indurate. In an hour or 
two, this becomes ectly dry, and when oiled, 
a mould;may be taken from it by any of the 





ordinary antbide. By avery ingenious adapta- 


BORDEAUX 
AND ITS ART-EXHIBITION OF 1865. 





Borpeavx is not one of the most picturesque 
towns of France, but it possesses t interest 
to the artist, as showing how far old and Gothic 
constructions can be made to harmonise with 
the modern and style in which it is 
chiefly built. As in all the other large French 
cities, there has been a great movement lately 
in the way of reconstruction and reparation of 
the old monuments, and a certain amount of 
sound archeology is exemplified in these works. 
The reconstruction of the fine old church dedi- 
cated to St. Michael is one of the best examples, 
and the clearing away of rubbish from the walls 
of the cath is advan us. The former 
is very remarkable for the perfect rvation 
of some of the doorways, with their statues and 
sculptures uninjured — by time. And it is 
marvellous to see how lightly the hand of time 
has touched them. The new work has involved 
almost the entire reconstruction of the roof, and 
much of the nave and choir, but the curious 
chapel dedicated to St. Joseph—a splendid 
specimen of Renaissance work of solid massive 
sculpture standing out boldly from the walls of 
which it forms a part—certainly does not sug- 
what Lord Byron has called “'Time’s effac- 
ing fingers.” Both it and the curious alabaster 
carvings over the altar (apparently much older) 
are in perfect preservation, and rich in their 
high relief. Certainly the Virgin coming out 
from the mouth of Eternal Father head 
foremost, and not only full grown, but most 
decorously draped, suggest ideas more ludicrous 
than serious. But after all the idea is classical, 
for did not Minerva thus issue from the head of 
Jupiter? The detached belfry, rebuilt at enor- 
mous expense, is now nearly finished. It is a 
noble work, and will do credit to Bordeaux. It 
will be more than 100 metres in height, and the 
form of the spire is most elegant; the style 
also is very pure. What little Gothic architec- 
ture the city possesses is not only in itself, 
but is either in good condition, or in the way of 
being {carefully restored. That the climate is 
dry and favourable for artistic work the skeletons 
removed from beneath the old belfry of St. 
Michael, and now ed in a te 
chamber, afford the best possible f. ‘These 
skeletons had not been touched for many cen- 
turies, but when removed sixty years ago to 
convert their tomb into a vestry, there were 
found upwards of seventy bodies as perfectly 
m ified naturally as has ever been done arti- 
ficially by the best efforts of the old i 

Not only the skin, but the whole of the muscular 
fibre and all the tendons are convertei into 
leather. The countenances are almost expres- 
sive. The substance of the tongue, and even of 


tion of the ruling-machine, tints of almost every | the eye, remains. The hair is preserved, and 


kind may be produced, as well as most descrip- | 
tions of ornamental lines. 
oun is sen gr bt he et of the | 
rapho' , Which form e subject of a | 
bs. by Ate Henry Fitzcook last meni a 0 
meeting of the Society = Arts. re results of | 
the process are seen in the appen ing, | 
from a drawing by Mr. Fitzcook, and which | 
forms one of a series to illustrate Watts’s 
“Divine and Moral Songs,” published by Messrs. | 
Nisbet and Co. The picture, we are informed, | 
was engraved in less than an hour. The whole | 
of the series, most of which we have seen, is | 
roduced by this process. er engravings 
ve also been stbmitted to us which, though | 
less elaborate in subject and treatment hen he 
one here introduced, show far greater delicacy | 
of execution. This difference, it may be as- | 
sumed, rests rather with the artigt’s i 
drawing than with the process of reproduction. | 
What Graphotype engraving may ultimately 
attain to cannot be predicted ; at present we do | 
not anticipate its superseding the best class of | 
o wood-engraving. For publications | 
where cheapness and rapidity of production are | 
essential, it may even now be found of great | 
utility. We have the authority of Messrs. Roper 
to 7 os will be glad to see any one who | 
may 


desirous of receiving further informa- | and in the very centre of the town. The exhi- | 
bition itself is due to the “ Société Philoma- | 


tion with regard to the invention. 


| includes a § 


in one instance it is easy to recognise the 
features and thick lips of a negro woman. Art 
ought to do well!in an atmosphere so little 
Bos rg to corruption. 

And Art is not y represented, even if it 
be not greatly patronised, in this + capital of 
Bacchus. At the aca time (ctober , after 
a vintage such as rarely been known, the 
whole city is vinous. Casks meet us at every 
turn, the smel] of fermenting wine pervades 
every street, and the quays are encumbered 
with ms drawn up at the warehouses of 
the great merchants. But there is also an Art- 
Exhibition, and a very attractive one, in which 
wine takes no part, and in the preparation of 
this the town and inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood have done themselves t credit. The 
exhibition is partly of the ordi kind, but it 

ee | display of “objets dart,” 

rong | furniture, clocks, and porcelain, lent 

for the occusion by the principal people in 

the neighbourhood. This exhibition and the 

ublic collections of pictures (modern and chiefly 

rench), are interesting, and deserve to be 
known to the readers of the Art-Journal. 

The exhibition buildir-¢ is cheaply constructed 
of wood, and oceupies a prominent place in the 
great “‘ Allée des Quinconces,” close to the river, 





thique,” a society of some six hundred members, 
whose laudable object is the advance of science, 


art, ‘industry, public instruction. It was 
founded in 1808, and is the “Society of Arts” 
of France. The is the eleventh general 


exhibition it has the means of organising. 
The form of the building is T shaped, with an 
octagonal pavilion surmounted by a zinc dome 
in the centre of the facade. It is well arranged, 
but not well lighted. There are co an ry 
classes, of which the 17th (goldsmiths’ work), 
18th (ceramic arts), and parts of the 16th 
(works in metal), 24th (furniture and decora- 
tion), and 26th (drawing and engraving), are 
interesting in reference to Art. rest are 
not : od. ks ellery the greater 
the modern works in jew 
siniihae ana tedon Canle. att anamnaiieas There 
are, however, five local exhibitors, amongst 
whose collections are some works of novelty and 


interest, chiefly intaglios. These are more 
remarkable for execution than desi A very 
fine group of bronzes— works of Art in the 


per sense of the term—by M. Maurel, of 
oe eg deserves special notice. In the 
ceramic arts, one of the Li manufac- 
turers, M. Marquet, exhibits a small group in 
which all that is most delicate in form and 
colour is combined. The painting is not over- 
done, as is too often the case in porcelain, and 
the perfect of the material is 
= all praise. There are several other ex- 
hibitors, but none @ M. Marquet?in 
taste. In glass, we find little that is remark- 
able, and an unsuccessful straining after novelty 
in form may be detected in all the exhibits. 
There are some admirable specimens of wood- 
carving by M. Charles Lagnier, of Bordeaux. 
This gentlemen is a real artist, and his works 
are of a very high character. The coupe aux 
cygnes is perhaps the most pleasing work. 
Some interesting works in chromolithography 
and photolithography from Bordeaux and its 
immediate neighbourhood would do credit to 
a Paris or London exhibition. Before leaving 
the general exhibition, I would mention some 
works in iron ing by M. Durenne, of Som- 
mevoie (Haute Marne), in which fine artistic 
pope. | is exhibited in the execution and finish 
as as in the design. A Christ on the Cross 
(life size), a nymph bathing, and two’ bo 
one crying, the other laughing, are eq 
remarkable for oe sang and execution. 

The special collection occupies a ery 
at the entrance of the exhibition liding, 
There are twelve groups of objects, classed as 
follows :—(1) ey ohn (3) Furniture, 
(4) Clocks and Watches, a (6) Snuff- 
boxes, (7) a printed ks, Drawings on 
Vellum and on Fans, and mogrevings Por- 
celain and Enamel, (9) Goldsmiths’ Work and 
Jewels, (10) Bronzes, (11) Sculptures in Wood 
and Ivory, (12) Antiquities. Our space will not 
permit us to do more than refer to the interest- 
ing and valuable collection. 

On the whole the Bordeaux Exhibition, though 
small, is creditable. It contains objects of real 
beauty and interest, some of them unrivalled. It 
SNe sens We ee ee 
favourable for their examination, and that they 
are somewhat too closely huddled together, and 
are in some cases too high for convenient 
examination, but the Bordeaux Philomathic 
Society deserves the praise for its 
exertions in ucing so curious and instruc- 
tive an addition to the general exhibition. A 
catalogue either descriptive, or merely com- 
municating the names of the owners, and a 
brief outline of the — would have been a 
useful contribution. Perhaps, in the event of 
a future exhibition, this also may be secured to 
the public. 

Bordeaux is not rich in pictures. There is a 
small and rather interesting public collection, 
but no fit museum or been erected, 


y 


when a little appreciation would have 
great kindness, and now she feels little inclina- 
tion to occupy herself for their benefit. Bor- 
deaux and many other cities and people would 
do well to study this lesson. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Tue Council of this Institution adopts a plan 
which, if followed the Royal Academy of 
London, would possi ema g icy, 
by disabusing the public mind of many erro- 
neous opinions formed on account of the q 
real or alleged, which shrouds almost its whole 
i Every year the Scottish Academy 
prints dee haat avd aj its a = and 
gress; the -eighth report m. for- 
as ed to us, which embodies the ings 
of the past year. It states that the annual 
exhibition of 1865 contained 861 pictures and 
46 scul ¢the © e of the collection” 
being works of resident Scottish artists, 
with a few valuable contributions by Scotchmen 
resident in London, conspicuous among which 
were ‘La Gloria—a ish Wake,’ by J. 
Phillip, R.A.,’ the of Mr. John Pender, 
M.P., and ‘ Baith Faither and Mither,’ by T. 
Faed, R.A., belonging to Mr. W. Leaf. Several 
English and continental artists were also exhi- 
bitors. Asa by-law of the Academy limits the 
appearance at the annual exhibitions of works 
of deceased members to within a year after their 
decease, the Council, on this occasion, felt it due 
to the memory of their late President, Sir J. W. 
Gordon, R.A., and to their late hono: mem- 
bers, W. Dyce, aca Fe ape ws .A., to 
procure some exam of their pictures, and 
this was effected by valuable tetas on the part 
of some distinguished collectors. The exhibition 
was generally admitted to be one of the best 
ever opened in Scotland, the attendance of 
visitors being considerably in excess of that of 
some previous years, while the sale of works in 
the galleries exceeded £5,000 in amount. 

The re alludes to the selection, by the 
Queen, of Mr. John Steell, R.S.A., to execute 
his design for the Scottish Memorial of the 
Prince Consort, submitted, with several others, 
to the consideration of her Majesty ; and also to 
the Queen’s Royal Warrant, appointing Mr. 
George , P.R.S.A., one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Manufactures in Scot- 
land, in room of the late President, Sir J. W. 

on. 

Vacencies in the roll of the Academy caused 
during the a death, were filled up by the 
election of Mr. Walter Hugh Paton, Associate, 
to the rank of Academician, and by those of 
Messrs. Keeley Halswelle and Thomas Clark, 
as Associates, in the place respectively 
A. Fraser, deceased, and Mr. W. H. Paton, 
promoted. . 

The following works of Art have, in the past 
year, been added to the Academy’s permanent 

ery :—A drawing, or cartoon, by W. Mul- 
ready, , for his well-known pi of ‘The 
Bathers ;’ smear, Meee E- uder, R.S.A., 
of Titian’s ‘Presentation of the Virgin ,’ a water- 
colour drawing, ‘ View on the Thames,’ by D. 
Roberts, R.A.; ‘Lamlash Bay, Arran,’ the 
— icture of W. H. Paton, R.S.A. ; 
. y of a Man’s Head,’ by the late A. Mid- 
dleton ; ‘ Portrait of W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A., 
Treasurer of the Academy,’ painted and pre- 
peewee be Phillip, R.A. ; Plaster Casts of the 
busts of Northcote and Nollekens. The library 

The Council has under consideration the 





ART IN GOLD. 





A cotpsarru, who is a master of his own art, 
must necessarily be an artist of a very high 
order. It is, indeed, the ial attribute, as it 
is the signal glory, of all noble Art, that it is 
able to ennoble and to render precious compa- 
ratively worthless and ignoble materials. But 
the art of the goldsmith, on the other hand, has 
to show that it can command a power capable 
of elevating the most precious of materials to a 
far more exalted preciousness. The capacity of 
this art, therefore, is to be estimated by what 
it adds to the worth, not of clay, but of gold; 
not of marble, but. of diamond. That his pro- 
ductions are distinguished by the great intrinsic 
value of the substances in which they are ex- 
ecuted, the true goldsmith, accordingly, will 
regard as simply an accidental circumstance, 
determined by the nature of his works them- 
selves; and he will feel that he must be content 
to rank with the mere mechanics of his craft, 
unless the costliness of his materials is obscured 
by the lustre of his art. 

Thus the goldsmith, who is an artist in gold, 
will discern a truthful image in the fine paradox 
of the poet, since he will “gild the refined 
gold” with the purer, more subtle, and more 
precious element of Art. 

Again, while he forms a correct estimate of 
the comparative values of gold and Art, the 
true goldsmith also thoroughly appreciates the 
qualities of the precious metals in which he 
works. To him gold is valuable much less 
because it sells for a certain sum of 
money for the ounce, than because it possesses 
certain properties peculiar to itself. He is con- 
scious that the artist in gold can never fail in 
any work through any shortcoming in his ma- 
bm for he knows the gold to be absolutely 

ect in its capabilities for — ing every 
bier P- ggeeeg es his art. And so the true 
goldsmith, who recognises the su 
of his art over his pn hao devotes his tho hie 
with becoming care to the practical study of his 
materials ; he subjects them to the most search- 
ing of experimental investigations; he strives 
to make himself master as well of everything 
that his materials can accomplish as of every 
most efficient process and system of treatment. 
He gathers together the accumulated stores of 
past experience, he keeps well to the front in 
the advance of modern discovery, and the 
wonderful revelations continually made by 
science in his own day he associates with the 
no less wonderful lessons in taste and skill that 
are handed down to him from remote —T: 

There is one remarkable characteristic of 
works that hef produces which claims from the 
artist in gold no limited portion of his thought- 
ful regard ; this is their comparative minute- 
ness, and the positive minuteness of the greater 
number of their component parts, if not of them 
all. Now an object is not charming simply 
because it ha to be very small; and yet 
there does exist a most powerful charm in the 
fact that an object is very small, provided it is 
Lar ping ace refined, delicate, and wrought 
wi harmonious adj and an exact 
—— of detail. The goldsmith, therefore, 
will study refinement and delicacy, and harmony 
and exactness; and he will keep in his remem- 
brance that as minuteness, if it only serves to 
throw a veil over imperfections, is contemptible, 
so it is admirable when it concentrates what is 
exquisite in perfections. Here the gold is the 
most obedient and faithful of ents: no- 

ing is too small for it, and in its minutest 
particles it readily the most elaborate 
a And so it rests with the gold- 
smith hi to render the smallest of his pro- 
ductions gems of Art. 

And further, these minute works in the pre- 
cious metals (for what is true of gold, in its 
degree holds true with respect to platinum and 
also to silver) not only may be in ev: pest 
admirable in th ves as Semele, th ey 
may also possess strong claims for admiration 
in the capacity of models for larger works, in 
other materials, and for other When 
it reveals the wondrous beauties and glories, 
and the exquisite combinations and adaptations 
of the minute myriads that throng our earth, 








the microscope at the same time shows how the 
organisation of these tiny atoms exemplifies 
creative principles that are applicable under 
waz ifferent conditions. In like manner 

Iden jewels wrought in filigree threads and 
fiminutyve globules, may serve to illustrate 
with equal accuracy and beauty the grandest 
principles of constructive Art. The work of 
the goldsmith may be as the work of the ar- 
chitect or the sculptor in miniature. It has 
been s ed that the germ of the great 
architecture of the middle ages may be traced 
to the productions of the artists in gold who 
flourished at a still earlier period. We do not 
indeed desire to suggest that our own archi- 
tects should look to contemporaneous jewellery 
for actual architectural models ; and yet living 
goldsmiths, who now aspire not only to rival, 
but to surpass the greatest of their predecessors, 
may produce works in gold that artists who 
work in marble, and bronze, and stone, may 
study with advantage, as well as contemplate 
with admiration. 

The collections of the choicest productions of 
their art that were sent by living goldsmiths 
and jewellers to the last Great Exhibition were 
remarkable for the homage which was rendered 
by them to the jewellers of antiquity. In 1862 
the d object with artists in fold was to re- 
produce the goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ work of 
the Etruscans, or the more severely classic 
jewellery of ancient Greece and Rome. The 
Castellani, Romans of the Rome of to-day, led 
the way as revived ancient artists in gold; and 
the old Etruscans, Greeks and Romans alike 
would have gladly claimed them, and each race 
would have a proud of such citizens in the 

y times of their arts. It certainly was a 
noble achievement to have done once more what 
those marvellous ancients habitually did so 
well; and, indeed, it would seem to have been 
absolutely necessary to reproduce the ancient 
jewellery exactly atter the ancient manner, as 
the prelude to the production of modern jewel- 
lery equal to the jewellery of antiquity in both 
Art and processes of production. This repro- 
duction, however, requires to be understood 
aright. It is not our own Art, but the Art of 
other peoples and other periods revived by us— 
that is, in reproducing works in gold in the 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman manner, we step 
back some twenty or thirty centuries; and so 
long as we are content to make ancient jewel- 
lery over again, we remain statio: as artists 
pon’ gold-workers, living now, but thinking and 
working in a remote era. In that remote era 
we find very much to learn—very much that 
we can learn only with laborious study, and 
that more than repays us for any expenditure 
of labour and thought, Still, this reproducing 
at best is only successful copying ; and this copy- 
ing of ancient works ignores whatever modern 
science might provide for us, as of course it 
sets altogether on one side all original design. 
While men are working back far away from 
their own age, they are easily led to forget that, 
though Art may have degenerated, with ad- 
vancing time science has advanced with rapid 
progress. Hence an artist in gold, living in 
our day, but at heart and in practice a thorough 
Etruscan about 3,000 years old, acts as if he 
were to insist on working with only one hand. 
The time is come for our goldsmiths to establish 
an alliance between ancient Art and modern 
science. And, even more than this, out of this 
alliance our goldsmiths must develop an art in 

ld that they may justly claim as their own. 
iter all, as we have just said, to reproduce 
an ancient art is really to copy ancient artists. 
We may be glad for awhile to be successful 
copyists of such masters; but it will not do to 
remain copying always; we must rise to the 
digty of masters ourselves. 

m thémost perfect reproduction of ancient 
models in goldsmiths’ work a decided step in 
advance has been happily taken by the Messrs. 
Phillips, of Cockspur Street, to whose beautiful 


coral jewellery we lately dj the attention 
of oan erred The “ tiabbis Tewelleen” 
perly so called, the latest productions of Pca 
artists, may be divided into two classes, both 
equally excellent as works of Art in gold, but 
the second class greatly surpassing the other in 


| interest. The works which form the first of 
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these two classes, or groups, are reproductions 
of the best ancient examples — reproductions 
pure and simple, perfect of their kind, such 
works of Art in gold as might have been ex- 
humed from the sepulchral jewel casket of an 
Etruscan prince. The works of the second 
class are based upon ancient authorities, without 
any rigid adherence to the precise treatment of 
any particular ancient examples. Wherever 
modern science could suggest any improvement 
in construction, such improvement has been 
introduced; nor have modifications in design 
been ever rejected, if by such changes the modern 
work might be made to its ancient 
prototype. This is exactly what we have been so 
anxious to see done by our own greatest masters 
of ancient art; and we cordially congratulate 
the Messrs. Phillips on having thus brought the 
art of the ancient patreac tng boom to us, instead 
of insisting upon taking us with them back to 
the remote fountain-head of their art on ancient 
classic ground. What is jally important 
in this last effort of these eminent goldsmiths is 
the cautious deliberation with which it has been 
made. The second = this classic jewel- 
lery is no less truly “classic” than the first. 
The allegiance of the modern goldsmith to the 
ancient art is expressed in it with unshaken 
fidelity. Still, it is the freemen’s allegiance, 
who know how, at the right time and within 
becoming bounds, to think and act independently 
for themselves. 

One single specimen of this group will suffice 
for us to describe particularly. This is a fibula 
made in gold from an ancient example in silver. 
The original, which was found in excavations 
at Rome, almost immediately after it was dis- 
covered came into the possession of Mr. Phillips, 
who was in Rome at the time. It represents a 
group of five horses at speed, placed as if yoked 
abreast to a chariot, their heads and forefeet 
radiating from the common centre of the chariot 
itself. A more spirited or more ably modelled 
little group cannot be conceived; and ey skill 
of the execution is in every respect to the 
felicity of the design. ii eg 

A third group of revived and modified ancient 
jewellery, which we are disposed to regard with 
equal satisfaction and ho ess, may also be 
seen in the same establishment. This group 
consists of works in the goldsmith’s art of the 
ancient Scandinavians. At least equal both in 
Art and execution to the best uctions of 
Italy and Greece, and indeed exhibiting 
evidence of a strong ee ey with the most 
characteristic works of early Byzantine artists, 
this northern jewellery possesses many origi 

ualities, and it also is admirably oi for 

e display of all the resources of modern 
scientific goldsmiths. The interlacing and in- 
tertwining designs of the north tell most effeé- 
tively in the gold, with accessories wrought in 
delicate enamels, and with the exquisite sol- 
dering of gold globules. The artists themselves 
who have included Scandinavian Art within 
the range of their classic jewellery, regard this 
peculiar group of their works with i 
favour, and oor confidently expect to derive 
from the lessons they are learning from the 
goldsmiths of Scandinavia still more important 
pen than even from the master spirits of 
ancient Italy and Greece. We are disposed to 
share with the Messrs. Phillips in their admira- 
tion for the ancient jewellery of the north, and 
we rejoice to observe that at length the artistic 
powers of the ancient northern races are com- 
manding a just recognition. We do not forget 
that thus, under the fair auspices of Art, we 
are brought into almost direct contact with our 
own ancestors. Those old Scandinavian gold- 
smiths may.have been, some of them surely 
must have , our kinsmen in actual consan- 
guir‘ty as well as our predecessors in the occu- 

of these islands. We still retain early 
dinavian sympathies, and these have been 





of the goldsmiths of Scandinavia cannot fail to 
be more at home than those of their Etruscan 
and Greek brother artists and fellow craftsmen. 
We shall have more to say hereafter concerning 
this Scandinavian jewellery. Meanwhile, we 
cordially concede to it a of honour among 
works of classic Art in Gold. 


OBITUARY. 


FRANCOIS JOSEPH HEIM. 


Tue death of this artist, at the advanced 
age of seventy-eight years, was announced 
in the Paris journals of October last. 
M. Heim acquired considerable reputation 
in his own country as a historical painter, 
and for thirty-six years was a member of 
the Académie des Beaux Arts. He gained 
the great prize of the Academy,when only 
twenty years of At the Universal 
Exposition, in Paris, of 1855, several of 
his finest pictures were exhibited; for ex- 
ample :—‘ Massacre of the Jews at the 
— of Jerusalem,’ painted in 1824, 
and now in the gallery of the Luxembourg ; 
‘The Victory of Judas Maccabeus;’ ‘The 
Martyrdom of St. Cyr and St. Juliette,’ 
— in 1819, and now in the church of 

t. Gervais, Paris; ‘The Martyrdom of St. 
pee dg painted in 1822, now in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame; ‘St. Hyacinth 
invoking the Aid of the Virgin to recall to 
life a Young Man who had been drowned,’ 
painted in 1827; ‘The Battle of Rocroy;’ 
‘Charles X. distributing Rewards to Artists 
at the termination of the Exposition in 
1824,’ painted in 1827. M. Heim also ex- 
hibited at the same time a large number of 
portraits of distinguished persons, among 
them those of Baron Cuvier, Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, Arnaud, Thevyenin, and others. 
For the above works he obtained one of the 
principal medals. In the Louvre he painted 
two ceilings. M. Heim was born at Belfort. 





CHARLES FRANCOIS NANTEUIL LEBEUF, 


The Académie des Beaux Arts of Paris has 
lost another of its members by the death, 
in November last, of this veteran sculptor, 
at the age of seventy-three years. His most 
celebrated statue is ‘The Dying “a. 
dice,’ now in the Luxembourg palace. 
bas-reliefs of the peristyle of the Pantheon, 
and those of the pediment of the church of 
St. Vincent de Paul, near the terminus of 
the Northern railway, Paris, are his work. 





” 
MR. JOHN STEWART. 


Though the name of this gentleman is, in 
all probability, unknown to the great ma- 
jority of our readers, he contributed some 
valuable papers to ourJournal. Mr. Stewart 
was a native of Scotland, and for several 
years conducted, with marked success, a 
be ake scigheeted. Wiiag of i eling 

y its 
articles were from his pen, and especially 
those having reference to Art matters, his 
knowledge of such subjects being sound, 
practical, and independent. 

A few years ago he left Edinburgh and 
established himself in London as a consult- 
ing and practical decorator, a profession for 
which he was eminently qualified, and in 
which he would, doubtless, have found 
abundant employment had his health per- 
mitted him to engage actively init. For 
a long time past, however, he suffered from 
a most painful disorder, which frequentl 
incapacitated him for exertion of any kind. 
During the summer of this year he visited 
Italy with the hope that he might again 
derive benefit from a stay in the country, 
as he had once before. But the disease had 
too strong a hold on him, and he returned 
to his residence, Earls Colne, Essex, onl 
to die. The event, which we record wi 
much sincere regret, occurred on the 10th 
of October. Mr. Stewart had only reached 


the age of fifty-one years. 











ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Dunpvez.—A contemporary journal reports 
that :—“ As the workmen were taking down the 
old buildings near the corner of |Talley-street 
and Nethergate, Dundee, an interesting fresco 
was brought to light. The painting is in four 
panels, ip estore. to one Dundee paper the 

inting is of an ecclesiastical character, of the 

te of Queen Elizabeth ; but the local Courier 
states that the first panel ts Daniel in 
the den of lions ; the second consists of a foun- 
tain, upon the top of which two cupids are 
and on each side is a figure with a 
see The third, which is considerably 
estroyed, apparently had represented a feast of 
angels—at least there are some indications of 
figures with wings, and a table, &c. The fourth 
we could make nothing of. The figures are 
anything but well drawn, and the perspective is 
— in character.” 

LAsSGow.—Preparations are making for an 
Exhibition of Works of Art and Skill by the 
working people of this city. A considerable 
number of applications for space have been 
made, and promises received from collectors and 
owners of pictures to contribute. Her Majesty, 
it is said, has intimated her intention of sending 
a bust of the late Prince Consort, executed by 
the Princess Royal. The Duke of Argyle is to 
open the exhibition, a ceremony which will 
— take place before our Journal is in the 

ds of the public, but after our sheets are at 

press. 
Corx.—The annual distribution of prizes to 
the pupils of the Cork School of Art took place 
in the Rotunda of the Athenzeum, on the even- 
ing of the 20th of October. The works of the 
students, together with some examples of Art 
from the South Kensington Museum, were ex- 
hibited on the occasion. Mr. Brennan, head 
master of the school, to whom, by the way, the 
mayor, who occupied the chair, paid a high 
ee for his able and efficient conduct 
of the institution, read the rt for the last 
sessional year: from it we gather that sixteen 
medals were awarded to pupils; thirteen draw- 
i were retained for national competition ; 
four students received “honourable mention ;”’ 
and three were again awarded medals at the 
national competition. Cork has proved the 
nursery of some of our most eminent artists, 
and it a still to maintain the good cha- 
racter of its Art-institutions. 

Camsripce.—The students of the School of 
Art here, in conjunction with the Cambridge 
Architectural Society, held their annual soirée 
in the month of November, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Hardwicke, who delivered a suit- 
able address on the occasion. The Countess of 
Hardwicke handed the prizes to those entitled 
to them, and Mr. F. 8. Powell read an essay to 
the assembly, on “Truth, the Foundation of 
Art.” The success of the school appears to be 
less —— than its oa oe judging 
from the followi in the report :— 
“The feauing of nies aaa to the school 
in the last examination was twenty, as in the 

ing year. Of the works forwarded for 
nation~1 competition, two were selected for 
honourable mention. The committee are unable 
to express themselves contented with this report 
of the year’s proceedings. They wish that 
they could have announced an increase in the 
number of medals and more national medallions 
than in their sixth report.” 

Cuester.—In addition to the equestrian 
statue of Viscount Combermere recently erected 
in this city, subscriptions, already amounting to 
several hundred pounds, are being received for 
a statue of the Marquis of Westminster, whose 
magnificent mansion, Eaton Hall, is in the 
vicinity, and whose family generally furnishes 
a representative in i t for Chester. 

Crrencester.—Mr. T. Gambier Parry pre- 
pero ag sil im the Cire’ 
of prizes pupils in - 
cester School of Art. The secretary’s report 
announced that the medals obtained had been 
less numerous than in the i ear; but 
the standard of the drawings was higher, as 
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shown by the large number selected for national 
competition—fourteen out of eighteen—and by 
bod — success of several “ these works. 

5 —himself an artist of no ordinary 
ret ¢ his pictures on the roof of Ely 
Cathedral testify—delivered an able address to 
the pupils and visitors, remarking that among 
the drawings of the student there was nothi 
exhibited that might be classed as high Art, an 
he could not see why those who showed such 
mechanical power in delineating the difficult 

ition of a leaf, should not be able to 
, om the human figure. He could not under- 
stand why they should “stick to” flowers and 
leaves and flat objects, for it was as easy to 
draw the human figure in a difficult attitude as 
a leaf. We must record our dissent from this 
opinion, and for this simple reason, that a leaf 
has but a single form, so to speak, however it 
may be before the copyist; the human 
sn is composed of sev members which, 
when put into their per position, show a 
diversity of lines well calculated to embarrass 
the tyro when he attempts to draw them truth- 
fuily and naturally. 

Leevs.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the students in the Leeds School of Art and 
its various branches, was held, in the month of 
November last, in the Victoria Hall, when the 
Duke of Cleveland presided. In the report for 
the sessional year, read by Mr. Walter 
Smith, head master, it was stated that the 
number of pupils under instruction through the 
agency of these schools, had increased from 
5,936 in 1864, to 7,430 in 1865; while the 
number ing examination in drawing had 
increased from 1,034 in the former year to 
1,918 in the latter. Of 103 national medal- 
lions, or Queen’s prizes, awarded among 110 
schools of the United Kingdom, Leeds received 
five; and out of five national medallions awarded 
to the whole of the schools throughout the king- 
dom for mechanical drawing, the Leeds schools 
obtained three, a proof, as was observed, of the 
— usefulness of the institution and its 

es to the trade of the district. The 
number of pupils who successfully passed their 
examinations throughout the last year was 
1,918, the next highest on the list being the 
Manchester and Liverpool schools, the former 
numbering 685, the latter 684. The vast pre- 
erance in favour of Leeds is self-evident.— 

. Noble is to receive, or has received, the 
commission for the statue of the late Sir P. 
Fairbairn, to be placed in this town. Messrs. 
Foley, Calder Marshall, MacDowell, and Weekes 
were also invited to send-in “tenders,” all of 
whom, with the exception of Mr. MacDowell, 
comp. 

Lrxcotn.—The second annual meeting and 
distribution of prizes in connection with the 
Lincoln School of Art took place in November. 
The meeting was addressed by Chancellor Mas- 
singbird, Sir Charles Anderson, and others, the 
all [eR ge | Esq.) ay the chair. The 

of the secretary and master were v 
satisfactory, the school standing well in Pao 
bers, finances, and Art- The awards 
at the Government examination were twenty-six 
medals, six honourable mentions, forty-one high 
grade prizes, and forty-two “passes.” This is 
exclusive of the awards in the more elementary 
examination of a in schools taught by the 
School of Art. e number of students is over 
200, besides 630 taught in the various schools. 
An exhibition of the students’ works was also 

for two rs was very well attended. 

e new school built last year, and epened by the 
Bishop of Oxford, is now free from debt. 

Mancuester.—The annual meeting of the 
Manchester Academy of Fine Arts was held on 
the evening of the 30th of November; the Pre- 





sident, Mr. W. K. Keeling, in the chair. The 
report of the Council stated that the position of | 


Wren ; and the Council had recently purchased 
a work by the late William Dyce, R.A. A con- 
versazione took place after the meeting, which 
was numerously attended. 

Preston.—The recent Industrial Exhibition 
here is stated to have proved highly successful. 
The total number of admissions for the first six 
weeks was 70,000, and the receipts amounted to 
about £2,000. When all the expenses are paid, 
there will be, at all events, a clear profit of 
£1,000, and it is probable that this sum will be 
considerably augmented. The proceeds will be 
equally divided between the Institution for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge and the Central 
Working Men’s Club. 

Scarsoroven.—The church of St. Martin’s- 
on-the-Hill, in this town, is now decorated with 
a wall-painting by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, 
Falkner, and Co., of London, the gift of Miss 
Mary Craven, who has been a liberal benefactor 
to the sacred edifice. The central object of the 
picture is a representation of the ‘ Adoration of 
the Eastern Kings.’ In the background are 
angels adoring, and in the upper part of this 
panel, are the quaint red tiles of the roof of the 
stable, with doves hovering over it. On each 
side of the central panel are three small figures 
of angels, with musical instruments in their 
hands, worshipping the infant Redeemer. The 
four outer panels contain fi of the four 
archangels. All these are on a background of 
gold, toned down by flowers and foliage. The 
whole wall is covered by a diaper pattern: in 
this pattern is worked the letter M, standing 
for St. Martin, in whose name the church is 
dedicated, with the abbreviated Latin inscrip- 
tion, —“ In mem. eter. erit justus.” “The 
righteous shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance.” : 

Suerrretp.—The last report of the council of 
the School of Art here, presented at the annual 
meeting on the 7th of November, has reached 


us. It notices first the disorganisation which 
had crept into the institution in co 
the 
Mr 


uence of 
rotracted illness of the late h master, 
Mitchell, and its present favourable condi- 
tion under the able management of his successor, 
Mr. Soanes. The total number of medals 
awarded at the two examinations last year 
under the new regulations of the Department 
of Science and Art, were twenty-seven bronze 
local medals and five national medallions. 
Works of Art to the amount of £47 10s. were 
presented to the school by the Department 
on account of the prizes awarded to students. 
The financial statement of the treasurer is not 
so sati . Like all other Smilar institu- 
tions, this has suffered under the new system 
insisted upon by the authorities at South Ken- 
sington. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances it is not likely to realise more than 
— annually ; the amount re, Sees 
uring the past year is only £52, less by nearl 
£350 than Sos Senn seneed from the pod 
ment annually for the last seven or eight years. 
As a co uence the income has not equalled 
the expenditure. In addition to the debt of 
£1,560 upon the building, that owing to the 
bank has increased from £270, at which it stood 
in the preceding year, to nearly £407, making 
a total liability of about £1,977. “Thus the 
school is drifting deeper and deeper into debt, 
and without some extraordinary effort, it is 
clear it must be closed.” It is, however, antici- 
pated that the result of a public subscription, 
which has been auspiciously commenced in the 
locality, will relieve the council from its heavy 
gC 
UTHAMPTON.—The distribution of medals 
to the students in the School of Art here took 
place on the 20th of November. A remarkable 
and interesting fact connected with the ceremony 
was that the rewards were handed to the suc- 
cessful competitors by a native Indian, Manock- 


the Academy indicated continued success. The | jee Cursetjee, Esq., a Bombay judge, who 


number of students had increased duri 

ear, and greater interest was being manifested 
Sy eetiete od architects of this city in their | 
respective professions. The treasurer's account — 
was in a condition more sati than any | 
former year’s had been. h the liberality 
of a member the Academy been enriched 
with four busts, namely, of Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Inigo Jones, and Sir Christopher 


the | delivered an admirable address on the occasion. 


The report of the condition of the school states : 
— There has been a ifying increase in the 
number of students attending this year, and a 
pea rlhgeste te, eae receipts from “ye we 
current expenses have been discharged, an 
institution remains free from debt.” 

Trvexton.—It is proposed to erect a statue of 
the late Viscount Palmerston in this town. 





THE SLEEP OF SORROW AND THE 
DREAM OF JOY. 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY R. MONTI. 


In the International Exhibition of 1862 
were two sculptures which especially re- 
ceived the suffrages of almost the whole 
body of daily visitors. The works were 
very dissimilar in character, and probably 
it was the contrast each presented to the 
other, as well as the re tive merits of 
each, that attracted to re "aga much public 
notice. One was Gibson’s ‘ Venus,’ the 
other the group here engraved, which be- 
came the property of the ‘‘ London Stereo- 
scopic Company,” to whom we are indebted 
for permission to introduce it How far 
either work fulfils the conditions which the 
old Greeks insisted upon as the true ex- 
pression and treatment of sculpture is a 
question that, so far as Mr. Gibson’s figure 
is regarded, has been discussed both in our 
own Journal and by other writers. With 
t to the other, it may be affirmed, 
without fear of contradiction, that it is taken 
altogether out of the standard which regu- 
lated the sculptors of Greece, to whom any- 
thing so floridly picturesque in character 
woul never have suggested itself. Some 
recedents of this kind are ‘certainly to be 
ound among the works of the old sculp- 
tors; but the idea, or sentiment, of poetical 
expression whereof such sculptures may be 
regarded as types, is now sometimes car- 
ried to a point which the mind of the an- 
cient Greek never could have contemplated. 

Putting aside the “right or wrong” of 
the question, and accepting this pictorial 
style that has achieved such immense popu- 
larity—by no means a criterion at all times 
of trueexcellence—among us, Signor Monti’s 
‘Sleep of Sorrow’ may be adduced as a 

ect triumph of the principles involved 
in this style, the leading feature of which 
is luxuriance of composition—a most strik- 
ing contrast to the severe simplicity of the 
classicists. It is here carried out to redun- 
dancy, in the floriated base, and in the 
multiplied folds of the light drapery which 
half encircles the form of the floating figure 
as she mounts upwards, like a newly-risen 
argel of life to a world beyond the skies, 
her garments and long wavy hair mines 
and ing by the action of her flight 
from a world of sorrow to one of eternal 
happiness. The attitude of the figure is 
forcibly suggestive of aerial motion. The 
head is turned aside, as if to 
take a last farewell look of that from which 
she is parting for ever, and the outstretched 
arms point onwards to the region of her 
future abode. 

How is this romantic composition to be 
rightly read ? What story did the sculptor 
intend to tell us in it? A poet has said— 

“ When Sorrow slumbers wake it not ; ” 


and here Sorrow has laid down to sleep 
amid a garden of roses, the perfume of 
which has entranced her senses, and filled 
her dreams with the visions of a land where 
neither trouble nor grief can enter. And 
who would rouse the sleeper from her short- 
lived hour of happiness, and recall her to a 
state in which the realities of her waking 
life would be aggravated in their intensity 
by the memories of the ‘‘ dream of joy ?” 
Viewed as it may be, this sculp work 
is full of tender sentiment, which none but 
an Italian would, it may be assumed, have 
ventured to express in marble. This Signor 
Monti has done with the most perfect deli- 
cacy of feeling, and with consummate 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 


BY 8. C. HALL, F.S.A., any Mus. 8S. C. HALL. 





“ History muy be formed from 


t monuments and records, but lives can only be written from 


permanen 
knowledge, which is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever.” —DR. JOHNSON. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


= 
ORT 
SWS S 


T was not my happ 

destiny to know mas 
of Robert Southey—the 
man of all the Men of 
Letters of my time I 
most revere: yet it is 
something to have con- 
cA versed and corresponded 
= vit ee oe 
i ¥2 poet, a sound teacher, a thoroug. 

eS Y mee Tec . he purer — 
a line t “dying he might 
wish to blot,” certainly never 
penned a sentence that was not 
intended to do good. He was not a Chris- 
tian only in theory; he practised all the 
virtues inculcated by the precepts and 
example of his Divine Master; and the 
less assured believer may refer to him as 
one of the many great intellectual lights, 
who had faith in the Divinity of the Sa- 
viour, and in the Gospel as a direct gift 
from God. Who shall say how much, in 


7 













— 


=> . 





the peniions time of prevalent infidelity in 
which he lived, he dispelled doubts and de- 
stroyed scepticism, by exhibiting a man 
who had read and thought extensively and 
deeply, seeking for truth in every occult, 
as well as open source—who was not a 
missionary by profession, nor a teacher of 
whom instruction was demanded as a duty— 
declaring implicit belief in ‘Christianity, 
and thus confirming and ae 
thinkers and reasoners comparatively 

in Faith ?* 

I desire to do justice to the memory of 
this illustrious man, chiefly because he was 
a man of letters by profession: it was his 
pride so to proclaim himself. There is “‘a 





! 
! 
) 


: 
' 


craft,” of which he is the chief (i have the | 


honour to be a humble member of it), 
which numbers many thousands, who de- 
rive honourable i ce solely from 
literary labour: ‘‘ whose ways,” to borrow a 
sentence from Southey, “‘ are as broad as the 
Queen’s high road; but whose means lie in 


hirdz of + feather flack fi pe Mer ; 
et woe he Of forcke faze, 
And Usnce fou Mag ober Vs aot GY e fealker 
With wae. f he hur by wn Nez 64 fe. 


Vatherk loulhey. £2. beh. 1056. 


an inkstand.” It cannot fail to cheer and en- 
courage all such to consider the career of 
Robert Southey ; so usefu' to every class that 
came under hisinfluence—atoncesohighand 
so humble ; so honourable, so independent, 
so pure ; so brave, yet so conciliating; so 

t, yet so generous ; so careful of all 

duties ; so truly the idol of a house- 
hold; so just in all his dealings with fel- 
low-men; so rational in the expenditure 
of time; so lavish in distributing good in 
thought, word, and deed; so true to man 
and so faithful to God! 





7 
The family of Sou was originally— 
os ter back Oe ot could tone ite hi 
tory—settled at Wellington, in Somerset- 


* Wri 
have 








shire, where their “‘ heads” appear to have 
been small farmers or substantial yeomen. 
His father was a linen-draper at Bristol, - 
where the was born on the 12th 
, 1774. The house is still standing 
in Wine Street, and I have engraved it. It 
has not undergone much alteration, except 
that what was formerly one house is now 
divided into two.* 

Chiefly by the help of a maternal uncle, 
the Rev. Herbert i, Sou was sent, 
in 1788, to Westminster 1; and 
LaF Sere 

‘ord. i - i tr) 
tained at Corston, near Bristol; in 1793, 
he visited the school ‘‘ when it had ceased 
to be one,” and that visit induced a " 
entitled ‘‘ The .” which " 
however much he may have wandered from 
the right road to happiness, the seed of 

ess was fructifying in his soul. It is 
ted 1794, and to ‘ Edith,” 
his after wife. These are the concluding 
lines :— 
aera wt sets oats 

He was, in a manner, com to leave 
Westminster: his “‘ crime” being that he 
had written ‘‘ a sarcastic attack upon cor- 
poral punishment,” at which the self- 
pao head-master took mortal offence ; 
and on that ground he was refused ad- 
mission to Christ Church, which thus lost 
the glory that would have clung to it for 


all time—conferring it on Balliol.t 
In 1791, while at co , having made 
the acquaintance of Coleridge, they entered 
into the Utopian scheme of ‘‘ Panti ‘Ss 
ing to me emi ts to the New 
orld; ‘‘to purchase d common 
contributions, to be cultivated by their 


common labour”—ard so forth. However 
much of thoughtless folly there was in the 
project, it certainly originated in benevo- 
ence ; and that it met earnest advocacy 
of Southey is only evidence of large and 
genuine love of his kind. Fortunately, it 
was abandoned, mainly by the wise advice 
of good Joseph Cottle, the first publisher of 


referred in writing of Coleridge. 
him “‘ Joan of Arc” was publi in 1794. 

Southey was married to Edith Fricker 
on the 14th November, 1795, at Redcliff 
Church, Bristol; her sister having been 
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wedded oo Se poet Coleridge. Re no 
marriage of pure affection, without a worldly 
scarcely with a worldly hope ; and 
it endured unbroken and undiminished 
mee seamen mye daring the 
iod of forty-two years. 
“te 1801, Calorie was residing at Greta 
Hall, close to Keswick, in Cumberland; 
he described to Southey the attractions of 
the locality :—‘‘ a fairer scene you have not 
seen in your wanderings” (Southey 
had but recently returned from Portugal) ; 
and to that house, in 1805, Southey re- 
moved ; there he dwelt all the remainder 
of hisdays; and in theneighbouring church- 
yard of waite he is buried. 

There were a few friends in the neigh- 
bourhood—many far off, with whom to 
co ; the labour in which he de- 
ligh sweetened pain; with beautiful 
scenery, the wonderful works of God, in 
rich abundance all about him, and a 
library full of the books he loved—all his 
own ! 

In 1813, by the death of Pye, the Lau- 

ip became vacant, and the appoint- 
ment was conferred upon Southe gare 
been, however, previously offi to, an 
declined by, Walter Scott ; and, for the first 
time, the i 
received it from the holder. Southey’s 
successors haye been Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. 

It is needless to give, even in outline, a 
history of the full life of Southey: its main 
sore A known; yet, some notes I 
may in ing my slight nal 
Pye iegeeel pala Hs 

, the “Wat Tyler,” 
written when he was a mere youth, haunted 
by visions of imagi Freedom, has 
been, for more than @ century, a sub- 
ject of irrational censure; and because he 
repented him of the evil, he has been 
branded as a traitor and renegade, by men 
who were utterly incapable of comprehend- 
ing the change that time and reason—and, 
surely it is not too much to say, Pro- 
vidence— had t in the mind and heart 
of the poet. To Southey a renegade is 
tantamount to calling the Apostle Paul an 
apostate. 


Loyalty is now tht easiest of all our 
duties : k God! Tt was not so when 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey were 


am had ‘‘a sort of insane and rabid 
hatred” of Southey; but the Laureate was 
an over-match for the chief ‘‘ of the Satanic 
school.” He “sent a stone from his 
sling that smote the Goliath in the fore- 
” ‘When in 1817, in the House of Com- 
mons, William Smith, of Norwich, branded 
“ Wat Tyler” as ‘‘the most seditious book 
that ever was written,” and its author as a 
** renegado bt 


viously to 1817; that a sk ap Pa 
surreptitiously obtained, an le public by 
ing scoundrel, who found a 


sulting him, and with the of doing 
idm injury; that it was “a ish com- 
position,” ‘full of errors,” and ‘“mis- 
chievous,” written under the influence of 
opinions long since ou and re- 
itedly disclaimed; that the writer had 
the book only that it might be 





* Sir W. 
William Smith as a “coarse-minded fellow,” who “ de- 
served all he got.” See eek Soar wecontes 


insolence of a low be 
— a mind, of attack 


instead of conferring dignity, | 


to Southey in 1817, refers to | 





The “reply” to William Smith was 
scathing: it is, perhaps, as grand a “‘ de- 
fence” as the English lan can 
supply: stern, fierce, and desperately 
bitter; yet manly, dignified, and thoroughly 
TRUE. There was self-gratulation, but no 
self-glorification, in his reference to Wat 
Tyler,—‘' Happy are they who have no 
worse sins of their youth to rise up in judg- 
a re them,”—and when he says of 

i , *“‘he has not ceased to love Liberty 
with all his heart, with all his soul, and 
with all his strength.” It was with a pride 
not von | justifiable, but holy, that in this 
famous letter he said, in future bio; hies 
of him it will be recorded tha he. ived 
in the bosom of his family, in absolute 
retirement; that in all his writings there 
breathed the same abhorrence of oppression 
and immorality, the same spirit of devotion, 
and the same ardent wishto fer the ameliora- 
tion of mankind; . . . . that in an age of 
personality he abstained from satire.”’* 

His biographers may say much more than 
that. Although there is abundant evidence 


~eSs er 





of his sacrifices to serve or comfort youn 
aspirants for fame, to draw upwards an 
onwards struggling men of letters who 
needed help, Gas is not a tittle of proof— 
there could not be, for it does not exist— 
of his ever having written a line to dis- 
courage deserving. a letter to Bernard 
Barton, Southey, referring to his connec- 
tion with the Quarterly Review, makes note 
of “‘the abuse and onlutiony he had to en- 
dure for opinions he did not hold and 
articles he not written.”] Now that 
every review he ever wrote is known, they 
may be read to obtain only conviction that 
he was generous as well as just, merciful as 
well as wise, whenever a work came under 
his hands as a reviewer. ‘‘ As a writer” 
(I ns from Coleridge, who knew him so 
well) ‘‘he has uniformly made his talents 
subservient to the best interestsof humanity, 
of public virtue, and domestic piety. His 
cause has ever been the cause of pure 
religion, and or liberty; of national inde- 
pendence, and national illumination.” 
These are, among others, the subjects on 


~ 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF SOUTHEY. 


which he wrote—advocating religion, virtue, 
the cause of humanity, and the natural 
rights of man—at a time when envenomed 
slander was brawling to “‘cry him down” 





* He indulged, at times, in mild and gentle satire, such 
as left no festering wound, In Mrs. Hall’s album he 
wrote the following. I must premise that the autographs 

a Se ee ee a 
“ opposite page.” On the same are autograp 
of Amelia Opie and Maris Edgeworth :— 

“* Birds of a feather flock together, 


But vide the opposite page, 
And thence you may Pm not of a feather 
With some of the b in this cage. 


“ ROBERT SOUTHEY, 22nd October, 1836.” 
years —— Charles — gem a 
ing to Southey’s change of opinion, wrote e 
under Southey’s lines, the following :— 


~ “ Now if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 


That ever man in a yy 
‘This bed of two 


Some 
edly refi 
album, 


as a Tory, a Government hack, and a hired 
enemy of om :— 
The diffusion of cheap literature of a 
healthy and harmless kind ; the ee 
of a wholesome training for chi in 
large towns; the wisdom of enco i 
female emigration under a well-o 
a: a better order of hospital nurses ; 
e establishment of savings-banks h- 
out the country; the abolition of flogging 
in th game laws; greatly diminishing the 
in e laws; y 
ee Fir of death; regulations for les- 
ing the hours of labour of children in 
factories; the policy of discontinuing inter- 
pam crowded cities fer towns; the 
em: tof paupers in cultivating waste 
re nents | for increasing facilities for 
educating the people;* the wise humanity 
* “JT want to show how much moral and intellectual im- 
provement is within the reach of those who are made more 
our inferiors than there is any they should 


be, to show that they have minds to be and feel- 
ings to be gratified as well as souls to be saved.” 
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of en institutions; i a@ puri- 
rele ere of the Sabbath ; net am 
ing judicious alterations in the Liturgy. 
In short, there is hardly a theme of rational 
reform, of which he was not the zealous and 


eloquent advocate. 

lines were written Southey in 
the year 1813, long after he become, 
by "3s mercy, “‘a renegade ;”— 


“Train up thy children, es in the 

Of righteousness, and f them with he boved 

Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy mines 
But in their industry ? 

Thy bulwarks where, but in their breasts ? 
Thy might but in their arms? 

Shall not their numbers, therefore, be thy wealth, 

Thy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride ? 
Oh grief, then, grief and e, 
If in this flourishing land 

There should be dwellings where the new-born babe 
Deth bring into its parent’s soul no joy, 
Where squalid poverty 
Receives it at its birth, 
And on her withered knees 

Gives it the scanty food of discontent.” 


It was Southey who edited the first col- | gall 


lected edition of the poems of Chatterton 
(published 1802), by which the sister and 
niece of the unhappy boy obtained £300, 
that ‘‘ rescued them from great poverty.” 
It was he, too, who, when reviewers were 
hard upon Henry Kirke White, reached out 
a ete g to him struggling amid troubled 
waters, editing his poems, and consecrating 





his memory after his death. For Herbert 
Knowles, who had written a poem ‘ brim- 
ful of power and of promise,” he ‘‘ wanted 
to raise (and did raise) £30 a-year,” of 
which “he would himself give £10,” to 
send him as a sizar to Oxford. Like un- 

White, however, who died while 


pr | flat gg agus nahg 
© was in its prime,” Knowles enjoyed | 


the aid but a short time: ‘the lamp was 
consumed by the fire that burned in it.” 
So far back as 1809, he wrote encourage- 
ment te Ebenezer Elliott, saying, ‘‘ Go op, 
and you wi footman 
** honest 
Mary 
significant for his helping praise. 
had that which Peers coveted at his hand 
in vain—laudatory reviews in the Quarterly 
Review ; and of the 
the ‘‘editor,” to the profit as well as 
honour of both. When he dipped his pen in 
—for, as he somewhere says, he was 
not in the habit of diluting his nk—it was 
to assail those he considered equally the 
foes of God and man. The impetus may 
be found in the following pa, tec 
of his ‘‘ Letters concerning Lord Byron :”— 
“ The publication of a lascivious book is one 
of the worst offences that can be committed 
against the well-being of society. It is a sin, 


> 


will prosper.” 
John Ken” and the milkmaid, 





GRETA HALL, THE DWELLING OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


to the consequences of which no limits can be 
assigned; and those consequences no after re- 
pentance in the writer can counteract. What- 
ever remorse of conscience he may feel when 
his hour comes (and come it must) will be of no 
avail. The poignancy of a -bed repent- 
ance cannot cancel one copy of the thousands 
that are sent abroad; and so long as it con- 
tinues to be read, so long is he the pander of 
posterity, and so long is he heapi up guilt 
upon his soul in perpetual accumulation.” 

Yes, a very large portion of his busy, 
active, and haid-oedlien life, was devoted 
to the cause of benevolence—the whole of 
. to the advancement of = kind er 
edge, virtue, loyalty, and piety. It was, 
indeed, a Senk-cehie life ; yet so ; 
so methodic, so ‘‘ systematised,” that when 
one reviews his habits, one ceases to wonder 
at the enormous quantity of labour he “got 
through.”’* 





* Some idea of his early ind 


in may 
be formed from the fact that, in 


verse-making 

793, he burned 10,000 
verses, preserved about the same number, and put aside 
15,000 as “ worthless,” excluding letters, many of which 
were written in rhyme. “Time has been I have 
written fifty, eighty, one hundred lines before breakfast, 
and I remember to have composed 1,200 (many of them 
the best I ever did produce) in a week.”—Southey in a 
Letter to Montgomery. 





It was to this ity the world is 
mainly indebted Sa ge A and abun- 
dant y he ueathed to posterity. 


“Every day, every hour, had its allotted 
employment ;” his son tells us, and he him- 
describes the even tenor of his way 
from early morn till night. He was “ 
rofession a man of letters;” and th 
found ample leisure for home duties, 
for the domestic charities that dignify and 
sweeten life, he had none for what is usually 
called pleasure. He dared not be idle ; for 
continual and arduous labour only could 
bring to that home the comforts and small 
luxuries there were so many to share; 
not alone of his own immediate family, but 
of near and dear relatives, whose depend- 
ance was mainly, in some cases solely, upon 
the fruits of his toil. 
“*My notions of competence,” he writes, 
“do not exceed £300 a-year.” Earlier than 
that, in 1808, we find tim 


“the £200 a year which is necessary 
my expenditure is within my reach.” In 
that year, writing to Cottle, he says:— 
wedge ak Gall ae Games te 
wedding-ring, an my marriage 
was supplied by you;” and, he adds, 


Colling, were not too humble or in- | 


of each he was him 
| multi 


rejoicing that | edition of 
for 


| “there lives not the man upon earth whom 
_Iremember with more gratitude, or more 
_ affection.” : 

| The income he derived from his post of 
| Poet-Laureate, he devoted to effect an in- 
surance on his life. Indeed, at 


of his career was his income so large as that 
of a first-class banker’s clerk ; yet he was 
often described as “rich,” once, 


least, as “rolling in an sey b 
| tained.” * He wes are 

_ books—the tools wi which he do 
no work: 
calls his li 


y they 
vy 4,000 
' volumes. With them he dwelt, “living in 
| the ” and “ conversing with the dead.” 
| In one of his Colloquies, he gives a few inte- 
_ resting notes as to the sources from whence 
_ Some of them came; from monasteries and 
that ‘had been ransacked, many ; 
| from the old book-stalls, where he hunted, 
| others ; while some were the welcome gi 

| of cherished friends. in they have 

} genens: as ive Dee Cae mee eee 
| * er they go,” he writes, ‘*there is 


pec Ya sens them that will = more 
| comfortably odged, or more ighly prized 
by its possessor.” Yes, they hat done their 
work; the proof is this: he published 
| nearly one hundred volumes, original and 
edited, and upwards of two hundred articles 
| contributed to the Quarterly and other re- 
| views. He had, as one of his friends 
| writes, “enjoyment in all books whatso- 
| ever that were not morally tainted or abso- 
i barren.” He read with amazing 
| rapidity, and saw at a momentary glance 
og” pl aaamata recital 


** Here,” he exclaims, ‘‘I possess those 
gathered treasures of time, the harvest 
of so many generations, laid up in my 

ers; and when I go to the windows, 
is the lake, and there the cirele of the 

The pure and lofty—nay, the ‘‘ holy ”— 
character of may be judged from 
his works; but if other testimony be 
needed, there is ample—not alone from 
friends, but from foes. ‘‘In all the rela- 
tions and charities of private life,” writes 
Hazlitt, —S in many —". ad- 
versary, ‘“‘he is correct, exemplary, - 
rous, just.” William Howitt—who i. a 
by no means generous view of his Works, 
their motives and their uses—deposes to his 
“many virtues and the iar amiability 
conmeing quill atichie i sede 
unmeaning q is 
happy by the tenderness with which the 
high- Laureate t reconciliation : 
i iti ink of me as of a 
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noble years of labour; day by day storing 
up learning; day by day working for scant 
wages; most charitable out of small 
means; bravely faithful to the calling 
he had chosen; refusing to turn from his 
@ for popular praise or prince’s favour. 
hope his life will not be forgotten, 
for it is sublime in its simplicity, its 
energy, its honour, its affection.” 
Let us honour Thackeray for that gene- 
rosity,—“ thorough.” 
I offer no comments on either the poetry 
or prose of Southey; I assume both to be 
ciently known to my readers. Indeed 
nerally in these ‘‘Memories” I adopt 
t plan. Others have shown, and others 
may yet show, the purity of his style. No 
author, living or dead, more exclu- 
sively from ‘‘ the pure well of English un- 
defiled,” and no student of ‘‘ Enghsh ” can 
drink from a better source than the writ- 


“— Southey. 

t he had many and bitter foes is cer- 
tain. No doubt they disturbed him much ; 
but “‘ the conscience void of offence ” justi- 
fied his repeated declaration that they took 
little from his peace and happiness, and 
affected him no more than a pebble could 
a stone wall. It is, I think, Coleridge who | 
says,—* Future critics will have to record 
that quacks in education, quacks in | 
politics, and “quacks in criticism, were his | 
only enemies.’ 

e earliest testimony to his moral and 
intellectual worth is that of the publisher | 
Cottle ; Aaa of Coleridge may have been | 
even earlier :—‘“‘ It is Southey’s almost un- 
exampled felicity to possess the best gifts of 
talents and genius free from all their cha- 
racteristic defects.” He deposes also to the 
poet’s matchless ind and perseverance 
in his pursuits, and the worthiness and 
dignity of those its; to the methodical 
tenor of his daily labours, which might be 
envied even by the mere man of business ; 
the dignified simplicity of his manners ; 
the spring and cheerfulness of his 
spirits. As “son, brother, husband, father, 
master, friend, he moves with firm, yet | 
light steps; alike unostentatious and alike 
exem ;” and in one of his letters to 
Southey, of a later date, he writes,—‘‘ God 
knows my heart. I am delighted to feel 
you as superior to me in genius as in 


virtue. 

I ay 2 tt quote such testimonies in abun- 
dance, but another will suffice. It is that 
of one who knew him as intimately, and 
had studied him as closely, as his friend 
Coleridge,—the W rth. These 
lines, written after Southey’s death, are in- 
scribed on his monument :— 


“ Whether he traced historic truth, with zeal 





Could peivate feelings meet for holier rest.” 


y , that of one other dear 
friend and true loyer—the author of ‘‘ Philip 
Van Arteyelde ” :— 


ly met, 
With _ and heavenward hope, the suns that never 
The earliest 
that of his friend, 


iption of his person is 
Bristol publisher, 








Cottle. The youth, as he pictures him, 


was ‘‘tall, dignified, an eye piercing; a 
countenance full of eiskeia, Tcaaibeneie cold 
innocence; sing great suavity of man- 
ners.” * His height was five feet eleven 
inches. ‘His forehead was very broad; 
his complexion rather dark; the eyebrows 
large and arched; the eye well shaped, and 
dark brown; the month somewhat promi- 
nent, muscular, and very variously expres- 
sive ; the chin small in proportion to the 
upper features of the face.” So writes his 
son, who adds that ‘‘ many thought him a 
handsomer man in age in youth,” 
when his hair had become white, continuing 
abundant, and flowing in thick curls over 
his brow. Byron, who saw him but twice,— 
once at Holland House, and once at one of 
Rogers’s breakfasts,—says, ‘‘To have that 
man’s head and shoulders, I would almost 
have written his sapphics.” That was in 
1813, when Southey was in his prime. 
Hazlitt thus pictures him :—‘ Southey, as 
I remember ‘him, had a hectic flush upon 
his cheek, a roving fire in his eye, a falcon 
glance, a look at once aspiring and de- 
jected.” Other authors write of him in 


| his ha 











_ similar terms—all describing him as of re- 


fined yet manly beauty of person.* 

To his habits I fone ec" ape reference. 
Cottle says of him when a youth,—“ His 
regular habits scarcely rendered it a virtue 
in him never to fail in an engagement.” 
Thus wrote De Quincey long afterwards :— 
** So ger regular was Southey in all 

its, that all letters were answered in 
the evening of the day that brought them.” 
“Study,” Hazlitt says, “‘serves him for 
business, exercise, recreation.” Not quite 
so, for he was a good walker, «walkin 
twenty miles at a stretch.” It was thus 
he made acquaintance not only with the 
mountains and lakes, but with the hills, 
and dales, and , and streams of the 
wild district in which he dwelt. He did 
not often, as Wordsworth did, sound 
their praises in verse, but he had as full a 
capacity for enjoying the beauties of nature 
—the more so use he ever looked from 
nature up to Nature’s God. 

His manner seemed to me to be pe- 
culiarly gentle. William Hazlitt 
complained that ‘‘ there was an air of 
condescension in his civility.” To him, 
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THE FRIAR’S WALK. 


perhaps, there was, for he neither respected | 


the writer, nor the man; but De 
Quincey also writes,—‘‘ There was an air 
of reserve and distance about him—the 
reserve of a lofty, self-respecting mind— 
perhaps a little too freezing, in his treat- 
ment of all who were not amongst 
the corps of his ancient fire-side friends.” 
But he adds, ra etme ty ar — delicate, 

integri e est, and for generosity 
within the limits of prudence, Southey 
cannot well have a superior.” He writes 
also ‘‘ of his health so regular, and cheerful- 


his honourable industry, and in the gratifi- 
cation of his parental affections.” + 





* A pleasant rambling epistle, in rh: , to Allan Cun- 
ningham, and i by Allan in Anniversary, of 
which he was editor, treats of the various portraits that 
had been painted of him. Of most of them he complained— 

“They 
Who put one’s name, for public sale, beneath 
A set of features slanderously unlike, 
Are our worst 


ness so uniformly serene ;” and adds that, | mental 
“his golden equanimity was bound up in a | been 


three-fold chain—in a conscience clear of 
offence, in the recurring enjoyments from 





that 


® simple truth may 
,” it was “ proper 





y by jumann 
wished them no worse misfortune for their recompense, 
“ Than to fall in with such a cut-throat face 
In the Black Forest or the Odenwald.” 


Leiliemateie® in geaed “eats coamereapened 
- razor-Wi 

2” but next saw himself so pictured as if on trial at 

the Old Bailey, when 


eo 
No judge or jury could have half a doubt.” 


, however, these “complaints,” he was 
“well truly” painted. en oy eins nig 
graved, pa wu te Geese oe ‘ a 
my & Copy. 

+ To be continued. 
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ITS MANUFACTURE AND 
EXAMPLES.* 


BY WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A. 


PART L—ANCIENT GLASS. 


Tue art of glass-making suikingly attests 
the we 4 and inventive faculty of man 
in producing a clear, pellucid, delicate, and 
extremely fragile substance from. elements 
essentially differing in every respect, the 
simple materials of which it is composed 


GLASS: 


being opaque, hard, and a tly in- 
congruous, and, like clay, the commonest 
and most abundant of chaotic matter, yet 


when fashioned by the magic touch of Art 
into beautiful forms, enriched with colour, 
by painting, gilding, and enamelled deco- 
rations, the products are cherished and 
preserved among nations as their choicest 
treasures. 

When or by whom the art of glass- 
making was discovered, is uncertain. Neri 
traces its antiquity as far back as Job, and 
his commentator, Dr. Merrett, considers its 
origin to be as early as the invention of 
bricks or of pottery, as neither could be 
made without occasional over-heating, 
thereby causing vitrification of these sub- 
stances, and giving them a coating. 
So he attributes the knowledge of the art 
to the time when the Tower of Babel was 
built, or as much earlier as when bricks 
were first used. No metallurgical opera- 
tions could be carried on without producin 
a vitrification of the bricks or tiles of whi i 
the furnave was constructed. 

Probably the earliest record we hove of 

lass-working is that adduced by Sir J. 

ardiner Wilkinson, in his ‘‘ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient tians,’’ where 
he gives two illustrations of tian glass- 
blowers at work, from paintings on the 
Egyptian tombs at Beni Hassan, accom- 
panied by hieroglyphics which show that 
they were executed in reign of 
Osirtasen I., 3,500 years ; that is, 
150 years before the Exodus of the children 
of Israel from Egypt: and a glass bead has 
been preserved, inscribed with the name of an 
Egyptian monarch who reigned about 1,450 
years before the Christian era. The story 
of the Israelites setting fire to a forest, and 
the heat becoming so great that the nitre 
and sand melted together, and flowed in a 
pellucid stream of liquid. glass along the 
mountain side, as well as the a 
tale of the pirates landing on the sea- ; 
and who, to boil their cauldrons, piled up 
stones, seaweed, and blocks of ails caus- 
ing sv great a heat that the stones were 
softened and ran down upon the sand, 
which, melting and mixing with the alkali, 
became a diaphanous mass of glass, are 
both equally fabulous, and their fictitious 
character is proved by the simple fact that 
it is only the intense heat of a closed furnace 
which could secure the combination of the 
sand and alkali. 

Glass was extensively used by the ancients 
from time immemorial for various pur- 

, ornamental, domestic, and funereal. 
Frees its fragile nature, but few perfect 
specimens are preserved to us, yet frag- 
ments innumerable are discovered where- 
ever the great nations of old held their 
sway. The Egyptians, Phoenicians, As- 





* The illustrations which accompany these papers are 
(with one or two exceptions) taken from the collection of 
Felix Slade, Esq., who has, with the liberality and kindness 
that distinguishes the true antiquary, allowed the writer 
the privilege of making selections from his rich and varied 
store of ancient glass, the choicest and most historically 
interesting probably ever got together, and whose cabinets 
are always open for the promotion of Science and Art. 





ne Greeks, and Romans have left us 
abundant proofs of their unequalled skill 
in this art. Among the Phoenicians, com- 
merce and navigation flourished to a great 
extent. The fine linen of that country, the 
celebrated scarlet and purple colours of 
Tyre, and the glass of Sidon, were acknow- 

superior to those of other nations, 
and the invention of these articles has been 
traditionally assigned to them. Their’ ex- 
cellence in these manufactures became, in 
fact, poe and whatever was elegant, 
great, or pleasing in 1 or domestic 
vessels, was called Sidenian. There are 
two interesting glass cups in Mr. Slade’s 
collection of a fine purple colour, and with 
opaque white handles, which may, with 
certainty, be assigned to a glass manu- 
factory at Sidon whilst under the Ro- 
man dominion. One of these bears two 
inscriptions in Greek and in Latin— 
ARTAS - SIDON, the former word being 
the maker’s name, the latter his country. 
It is well known that Tyre, Sidon, and 
Alexandria supplied Rome with the greater 
proportion of glass vessels used in that 
city. 

e Assyrians were acquainted with 
working in glass at a very early period. 
In the excavations made by Mr. Layard in 
the — ran of Nimroud, he dis- 
covered a small vase of transparent green 
glass, which is probably the earliest known 
specimen, as none from Eoypt, it is be- 
lieved, date earlier than the or sixth 
century B.c. It is oviform, flattened at 
the ends, 34 inches high, and has been 
blown in a solid piece, and afterwards 
shaped by the lathe and hollowed out ; the 
marks of the cutting-tool are still visible. 
It has two small handles, is in form like 
the Egyptian Alabastron, and bears external 
evidence of its own history, being engraved 
with a lion, and an inscription, in cuneiform 
characters, of the name of Sargon, King of 
Assyria, and founder of Khorsabad, who is 
believed to have reigned 702—719 B.c. 
This unique vase is now in the British 
Museum (see Fig. 1 in the group on p. 28). 
Other glass vessels have been brought from 
Nineveh and Babylon, but they are all 
—— of Roman work. . wn or 

e large cine urns 0 . 
in which bones rene ps are found oaaiied 
in Roman tumuli, have been sup to 
be of Egyptian manufacture, as as the 
smaller vessels, Unguentaria, Lachryma- 
tories, &c. These vases are discovered 

rhaps more abundantly in the south of 

rance than elsewhere, and this may be 
accounted for by the following circum- 
stances. Nismes was a colony of Egyptians 
founded by the Emperor Augustus after he 
had subdued that country, which fact is 
corroborated by the coin struck by him in 
commemoration of the event, having on 
the obverse portraits of Augustus and 
Agrippa, and on the reverse a crocodile 
chained to a palm-tree, inscribed COL. 
NEM (Colonia Nemausus). The glass- 
workers of Alexandria were famed for 
their skill at that time, and it is matter of 
history that Augustus, after his reduction 
of Egypt, imposed a tribute of glass from 
the conquered, which eventually proved a 
source of great advantage and profit to the 
Romans. The intercourse between this 
colony and Egypt must consequently have 
been fomesnt, and the glass vessels imported 
into the southern part of Gaul (Gallia Nar- 
bonensis) would make it a mart whence the 
western part of Europe was supplied. 

Fig. 2 is an elegant cin urn, with 
Pe loop handles, in the e collec- 
tion, found in the south of France enclosed 
in a leaden cist. There are many Roman 





cemeteries in the vicinity of Nismes, in 
which glass vessels have discovered, 
the deposits being protected either by a 
small stone sarco’ or leaden cist. 
The writer exhibited, at the Society of 





Fiy. 2. 


Antiquaries, in the year 1850, about two 
hundred of these vessels, of various forms 
(see Archwologia, vol. xxxiv., where some 
are engraved). 
The tians excelled in the more or- 
nament nds of glass for presents, such 
as drinking- ps and ornaments for the 
toilet, small cylindrical vases, called ala- 
bastra, and elegant bottles, used, probably, 
to contain scents: these are inlaid or 
worked with various coloured glasses, the 
favourite pattern being a zig-zag or chevron 
*"Our next illustration (Fig. $ in th 
next i ion (Fig. 3 in the group 
on p. 28) is an el t cylindrical vase, 
3 inches long, for the toilet, in the form 
of a column, with lotus-shaped capital, 
used to contain the colour (stybium) with 
which the Egyptian ladies painted their 
eyelids. It is of opaque light blue glass, 
with delicate white and yellow wavy lines 
and spiral lines of the same colour towards 
the top. The mouth of the vessel expands 
like the calyx of a flower, the escallops 
being edged with white and yellow stems 
down their centres. It contains also a 
glass stylus, by which the colour was applied. 
The next engraving (Fig. 4 in the _—? 
on p. 28) is an alabastron of Greeco- eyp- 
tian work, cylindrical in form, 5 inches high, 
with diminutive perforated handles and 
broad flat lip of opaque lapis lazuli coloured 





Fig. 5. 
glass, the body ornamented with slightly 


raised vertical ribs, on which are white 
and yellow escallops or imbrications. 

Fig. 5 is-an elegant amphora of Greek 
form, 3} inches high, with pointed base, of 
deep green glass, ornamented with a zone 
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(at its broadest part) of yellow and turquoise 
chevrons and san the lip edged with 
yellow. This vase is selected from a vari- 
ety of others, similar in character, in the 
forms of small amphore and oinocoe, which 
we should call Greek; but it is difficult to 
say, with any degree of certainty, where 
they were manufactured, whether in Egypt, 
Greece, or Phoenicia. 

The Romans carried the Art of glass- 
making to a high of perfection. 
Ample evidence of this is seen in many 
collections in Europe. The Museo Bor- 
bonico, at Naples, contains upwards of 
2,000 specimens, including the beautiful 
vase discovered at Pompe, in 1839. In 
the British Museum is the Barberini or 
Portland vase, found near Rome in the 
sixteenth century, in the tomb of Alex- 
ander Severus, carved like a cameo on 
glass of two strata in imitation of onyx. 
The Alexandrian vase and the Auldjo Ewer 
(part of which is in the British Museum) 
attest the taste and wonderful execution of 
the Roman artists. A remarkable 
glass cup, discovered about the year 1725, 
the property of the Trivulsi family, is en- 


te in the notes to ‘“ Winckelman” 
i 


i., c. 2, ate! It is enclosed in a sort of 
network, in blue colour, which stands out 
from the surface, supported by a number of 
slender glass props at distances, not 
soldered su tly to the formation of the 
cup, but cut out like a cameo from 
one solid mass. the top are the words 
‘* BIBE, VIVAS MULTOS ANNOS,” in green 
letters, and connected in the same way.as 
the network; the body of the cup being 
iridized has an ce. A 
vase of the same char , discovered at 


Cologne about ye 
in the King of 6 Collection. These 
are of the class described by the ancients 
as calices diatreti, from darpijom, to carve, 
perforate, hollow out, an operation attended 
with t risk, as the vessels were fre- 
5m y broken or injured; thus, in the 

ex Aquilia, ‘‘ Si calicem diatretum facien- 
dum isti; si quidem imperitia fregit, 
damni injuria tenebitur: si vero non mm- 
peritia it, sed rimas habebit vitiosas 
potest esse excusatus.” : 

Fig. 6 is a very remarkable glass vase 
of the second century: it is of a brilliant 


ars since, is now 





ruby colour when held to the light; but 
the surface is of a pale opaque green, cut 
like a cameo, with figures, vines, &c., in 
full relief, in some parts completely de- 
tached from the glass ; the whole is carefully 
polished with a tool. The subject is de- 
scribed as Lycurgus, a king of Thrace, 
who was driven mad for persecuting 
Bacchus and his followers. This exceed- 


ingly rare specimen is in the collection of 
the Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P. 
This cup terminates at bottom with a boss; 
the silver foot and border of leaves round 
the mouth were apparently added about 
the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 


e ~ 7 is an exquisitely carved oval 
cameo of opaque red glass with splashes of 


~*~. 


= a. black, in “ey we r. 

ject represents in hi ief a 
centaur, carrying on his right shoulder a 
cantharus, or wine vase; and over his left 
shoulder a sort of thyrsus. He is clothed 
in a leopard’s skin, the head of which 
floats over the animal’s back. The subject 
is classically treated, and the execution is 


Fig. 9. 


admirable. The engraving is the full size 
of the cameo. 
The next illustration (Fig. 8) is a'moulded 
bas-relief, 24 inches by 24, of opaque blue 
lass, representi a te in an 
aagoet ctitude, Lelding in her right hand 
a wine cup, in her left the thyrsus, frac- 
tured at the lower extremities. 
Fig. 9 is a circular medallion of opaque 





light blue glass, with the head of Medusa 
in bold relief, the hair di in radii 
round the head; two wings on the 
forehead. This fine cameo is full of classical 
feeling; the lower part is unfortunately 
fractured. It is in the Slade collection, 
and is 12 inches in diameter. By the rough 
broken edge of the white glass, on which 
the cameo is laid, it was evidently the or- 
namental boss at the termination of the 
handle of a prefericulum. These bosses 
being of an extra thickness are uently 
Ss while the vessels to which they 
onged have disappeared. 

Fig. 10 is a imen of pressed glass 
blown into a mould ; it is of extremely light 
fabric in the form of an ampulla of n- 
tinted glass, with a handle, divided into 
six com ents by columns, containing 
in relief a patera, amphora, prefericulum, 
crossed sceptres, and other objects, fluted at 

and bottom. It is from the Archi- 
, and stands 4 inches high. 

A beautiful and probably unique example 
of enamelling in coloured paste on a trans- 
— surface of glass was discovered at 

ismes, and is now in the Louvre. Itisa 
hemispherical cup, or small bowl, of trans- 
lucid emerald green glass, ornamented on 
the exterior with a representation, in 
opaque coloured enamels, of two pigmies 
armed with spears and shields attacking 


Fig. 10. 


two cranes, which they are pursuing through 
the rushes. It is evidently of Roman 
—- Pliny speaks of glass pave- 
ments and bers covered with glass :— 
‘* Pulsa deinde ex humo pavimenta in ca- 
meras transiere e vitro, servitium ef hoc 
inventum.” (L. xxxvi., c. 25, § 64.) The 
pavements were tesselated, and the walls 
covered with slabs, doubtless arranged in 
ical patterns of variega in 
imitation of rare marbles, of which there 
are several examples in Mr. Slade’s collec- 
tion. Seneca says—‘‘ Pauper sibi videtur 
ac sordidus nisi parietes magnis et pretiosis 
orbibus refulserunt, nisi vitro absconditur 
camera.” (Epist. 86.)—‘‘ A person seemed 
mean and poor unless the walls of his 
house shone with large and precious orbs, 
and unless his chamber was covered with 
glass.” The “‘orbs” here spoken of are 
sometimes supposed to mean mirrors of 
glass; but such ‘were not invented at that 
time: they may, perhaps, mean ‘ sphears” 
or metallic mirrors. Statius also, speaking 
of the bath of Etruscus (L. j. e. 5, n. 42), 
says :— 
“ Effulgent camere, vario f: 
In species, animosque nitent.” 
According to Pliny, the taste for glass 
drinking vessels was carried to wih an 
extent that they had almost superseded 
the use of those made of gold and silver. 
“Vitri usus ad potandum pepulit auro 
argentique metalla.” (N. H., 136, c. 26.) 


vitro 
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as He Rae: “to of th drinking ag 
hun ents e drinking cw 
the Romans, all carefully selected ve 
trouvailles in Rome and its environs. These 
were probably made to imithte the vasa 
murrhina, so much esteemed, and extolled 
so highly by ancient authors; but the 
material of which they were made is un- 
known. Perhaps some rare oriental pebbles 
of onyx or agate. These glass. vessels 
remind us of the description given by 
Pliny—‘‘ Et album fiebat, et myrteum et 
eapphiri inum hyacinthinumque et omnibus 
alus coloribus,”’ or the “‘ calices allasontes,”’ 
which ger colour in every variation of 
ition. Three of these were sent by the 
mperor Hadrian to Servianus, and dedi- 
cated by him to the temple, with strict 
injunctions that they should only be used 
by the priests at feasts, and not incautiously 
by others. We may infer that these vessels 
were in ordinary use, not only from the 
assertion of Pliny, but from the fact that 
although eighteen centuries have passed 
away, yet vast quantities of fragments are 
exhumed in and about the great city, and, 
indeed, wherever the Romans had located 
themselves. These fragments are (when 
cut and polished) frequently worn by 
Italian ies set as brooches, or other 
personal ornaments, and considered by 
them as more precious than the gems or 
marbles they were intended to imitate. 
The illustration Fig. 11 is an ampulla of 
globular form, with short neck: the body 
of a sea-green colour, with three wide 





Fig. 1. 


bands of dark blue, green, and powdered 
gold, edged with white, and | to- 
gether at the neck ; a few streaks of brown 
are introduced between each of the loops. 
pal nore are not on the surface, but 
amalgamated in its substance, penetrati 
from the outer to the inner surface. Te 
effect is most pleasing, and the object 
exhibits a wonderful instance of 
manipulation, independent of its extreme 
rarity. It is 2} inches in height. 

Mosaic glass is thus alluded to by Theo- 
philus, who wrote in the eleventh or twelfth 
century :—‘‘ There are found in the ancient 
buildings of the Pagans, in mosaic work, 
different kinds of glass: namely, white, 
black, green, yellow, sapphire, red, and 

urple; and the glass is not transparent, 
Put dense, like marble. i 
were, small square stones.” 

Fig. 12 is a fragment of mosaic glass in 
designs of tulips and other flowers, com- 





posed of sectional filaments on dark ground, 
of delicate manipulation and exquisite 
combination of colours. A similar speci- 
men is engraved in ©. R. Smith’s ‘‘ Roman 





London” (p. 24). The engraving is the 
full sizo of the oni fegeen , 


Fig. 13 is an isite and rare 
example of i maak te 
Roman artist. The size of this 


renders it difficult to do justice to it, with- 
out the aid of colour. It is an oval 





Fig. 13, 


medallion of lapis lazuli coloured glass, 


representing a vine leaf, the stalk and 
outline of minute gold fillets filled in 
between with m enamel; mounted in 
gold as a ring. It will be observed that 
all these gems are backed with a substratum 
of opaque white enamel, which, perhaps, 
contained a larger proportion of en than 
the other glasses, and consequently 
tenacity. This opaque layer served to 
stren m the superincumbent mosaic, 
and in this beautiful i , or chef- 
@ euvre, of the ancient g maker’s craft, 
it formed the groundwork, the gold cloisons 
being in the required design, and 
fastened at their lower to the surface ; 
the coloured enamels were then placed in 
their proper cells and fused, exactly in the 
same manner as the cloisonné enamels, the 
only difference being a glass, instead of a 
metal plate, and was doubtless their pro- 
totype. The ing is the full size of 
the original in Mr. Slade’s collection. 

The composition of glass is various, and 
the Art of making it has been kept secret, 
every glass-maker having his own plan of 
admixture in the proportion of materials ; 
yet its primary elements are the same in 
all cases, and consist of a silicate or earthy 
substance, called the basis, and a saline 
substance, called the fux. The basis is 
usually flint or sand; the flux, or saline 
i ent, an alkali. The introduction of 
lead or other metal (except for the purpose 
of colour) is a modern invention, giving 
density, softness, and a disposition to take 
a brilliant polish. Lead was not used in 
the manufacture of ancient glass, nor in 
that of — 5 hence their lightness com- 
pared with modern glass. © process 
of making glass is minutely iemeded by 
Theophilus, a ‘“‘ humilis presbyter,” as he 
calls himself, who wrote in the twelfth 
century a work, entitled ‘‘ Diversarum 
Artium Schedula.” Glass, according to 
him, was made of wood-ashes and sand, 
mixed together in certain proportions, and 
roasted or fritted previously to being placed 
in the melting-pot to facilitate their union. 
Fused glass San the property of adhering 
to an iron rod or tube; hence, when in- 
serted into the molten mass, it takes up a 
certain quantity of the metal. Should it 
not at the first dip have collected sufficient, 
it : acy = pe ——, : 7 
re-dipped until enough is or 
yrange % the metal ies softness by 

ing held to the mou' of the furnace, 
and is then blown into the form required. 
Roman glass was fashioned according to 
the methods still adopted, namely, by the 
blow-pipe ; then cut or ground in the lathe, 
and carved or engraved with some 
tool. The words of Pliny are, “ Aliud flatu 
figuratur, aliud torno teritur, aliud ti 
modo coelatur.” (N. H., xxxvi., 66.) It 
will be observed, however, that no mention 
is made of an iron rod now used, called the 
pontiglio or punt. This instrument, when 





The process of colouring antique is 
unknown to us, and the ie haelokes 
we have is by inference, or i 
the ingredients as we now find them. 
Lardner gives an analysis of some ancient 


pes seo Pegg bein. 

ients (oxi ing one) were 
tuinod Megece Giese th cam aa of 
green glass. Thus, the difference een 


stating that red, green, and yellow glass 
are the same colouring in- 
gredients, namely, filings of copper. The 
receipt given by Heraclius is, “If you 
wish that the glass may be sed, make it 
a from the re which have not a 
well roasted :— filings of copper, burn 
them till they become powder, and throw 
them into the little pot, and there will be 
produced the red glass, which we call 
galienum. Green pent you will make 
thus :—Put into the little pot as much of 
the a as you think fit, stir it, 
and it will be green. Yellow glass is thus 
made :—Take raw ashes and fuse them, 
and throw in a little sand with them and a 
little powder of , and stir them to- 
gether, and the callow glass is produced, 
wine we call cerasin.” age 

ig. 14 is an elegant vase or cruche o 
light blue glass, the handle of opaque 





Fig. 14, 


white, which encircles also the rim, neck, 
and foot. It is 3} inches high, and was 

found at Cologne. 
Fig. 15 is an urnula cineraria of n 
glass ; a detached engoube fillet of glass is 
laced chevron-wise round the u ‘ 
e bowl. 


the lip to the of 
It is 3 inches high, and is from the Archi- 


Fig. 16 is a gemella lacrymatoria, or twin 
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tubular bottle, having two apertures at 
top, of glass, with spiral threads 
round, binding them together; on each 
side is a handle. The beauty of this rare 


iece is enhanced by the rich opal iri- 
escence which covers its surface. 44 inches 


long. 

‘Glass vessels are much pri when, in 
addition to their el ce of form. (they are 
also beautified by the hand of time, mde- 

ndent altogether of their original manu- 
race they acquire a splendid iridescence 
caused by exfoliation or superficial decay of 
the glass, which, in its ion, de es 
the alkali from the silex, leaving the minute 
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Fig. 16. 


indestructible crystals to the action 
of the light; consequently those specimens 
which have in their composition a larger 
— of alkali will reflect more abun- 
tly the prisms of light or colour. Ovca- 
ionally this exfoliation of the glass, when 
removed from the outside of the vessel, 
exhibits, its cy, an 
iridescence on interior. is has an 
equally beautiful effect, and is more lasting, 
— protected from the frequent 
handling so ive to its permanence, 
as it is easily removed by contact, and 
loses its beautiful appearance. Sir David 
Brewster remarks:—‘‘It is among the 
ruins of ancient buildings that glass is 
found in all the stages of disintegration, 
and there is perhaps no material body that 
ceases to exist with so much and 
beauty, when it surrenders i to time 
and not to disease. In localities, 
where acids and alkalies il in the soil, 
the glass rots, as it were, bya i 
it is difficult to stady. iti 


, the posi 
exceedingly interesting, and its results 


singularly beautiful.” It is not necessarily 
the great of the glass which produces 
this effect, for I believe it can be produced 
by chemical means, and, in fact, I have 
often seen common green glass bottles, 
which, from their having been laid in con- 
tact with ammonia for a certain time, 
have assumed an iridescence similar in 


ap ce. 
eraclius, in his poem ‘‘ De Coloribus et 
Artibus Romanorum,” written, it is sup- 
posed, in the tenth century, describes the 
process of gilding practised by the Romans 
of the lower empire coeval with that of the 
early Christians. He relates the appearance 
of these specimens, and endeavours by 
experiment to discover how the effect was 
| accomplished, showing that at the time he 
| wrote the art was lost. The following is 
| Mrs. Merrifield’s translation of the passage : 
|—‘I found gold leaf carefully enclosed 
between the double glass. en I had 
often prot wf looked at it, being more 
and more. troubled about it, I obtained 
some phials shining with clear glass, which 
I anointed with the fatness of gum with a 
paint-brush.. Having done this, I 
to lay gold leaf upon them, and when they 
were dry I engraved birds, and men, and 
lions upon them, as I thought =: 
Having done this, I placed over them g' 
made thin with fire by skilful blowing. 
After they had felt the heat thoroughly, 
the thinned glass adhered properly to 
the phials.” Seroux d’Agincourt Gneacibes 
(** Histoire de l’Art,” &c.) the process in 
much the same manner as’ Heraclius :— 
“Sur une feuille d’or appliquée au fond 
d’un verre a boire, ou tracait des lettres, 
ou bien on dessinait des figures au moyen 
d’une pointe trés fine; puis, afin de mieux 
conserver le travail, ou appliquait par- 
dessus une couverte de verre, de maniére 
que, soudés au feu l'un contre |’autre, ces 
verres laissaient voir les figures et les 
remy ll Re Seger. Coes so a 
correspond wii © specimens han 
down to us, that it is needless to explain 
them further. 

There is an in collection of 
eleven examples of these early Christian 
vessels at present exhibited in the South 
Kensington Museum, the property of C. W. 
Wilshere, Esq.. found in the cemeteries of 
the primitive Christians near Rome. They 








their value and rarity, determined to secure 
them; and he has, we understand, offered 
to cede them to one of our national mu- 
seums, the most fitting place for such an 








interesting collection, not only as speci- | 


circular medallions, which 


are principall 
i all formed the centres of 


have origin 


patere, or bowls, and being double folds of 
— have been preserved, while the more 


ile sides vf the vessels have perished. 
These are ornamented, as described b 
Heraclius, with figures, animals, an 
objects cut out in gold leaf, the features, 
draperies, and outlines bein ved with a 
aaa int, some being filled in with a red 
background. The subjects are. principally 
scriptural, but in some instances we find 
heathen mythology represented,as Hercules 
capturing the ian stag, &c.; im 
another a tiger’s head. These specimens 
have been described by Garrucci :—*‘ Vetri 
ornati di figure in oro.” The Greek mono- 
gram of Christ, as displayed on the /abarum 
of Constantine and on the coins of the 
lower empire, fixes the date of them about 
the commencement of the fourth century. 

The medallion we have selected for illus- 
tration, Fig. 17 in the group below, has in the 
centre half-length portraits of a gentleman 
and lady in Roman costume, and above is 
the valedictory sentence, half Latin and half 
Greek—PIE - ZEZEZ, or Pie Zeses, ‘‘ May 

ou live happily or piously,” probably in- 
tended as a wedding present. Around 
these busts is a series of scriptural subjects, 
commencing on the right with Adam and 
Eve, between them a tree, round which the 
serpent is twined; the next represents 
Abraham about to offer up Isaac as a 
sacrifice; Moses striking the rock, from 
which water is springing; Christ curing 
the palsied man, who takes up his pallet on 
his shoulders; and lastly, the raising of 
Lazarus, who is shrouded in his grave- 
clothes. The diameter of the ornamented 
circle is 34 inches. 

This specimen is probably the finest 
known, being the most perfect and richest 
in subject. ‘There is one in the Kircherian 
Museum at Rome of the same character, 
but the Vatican has nothing to compare 
with it. These pieces formed the collection 
of Baron Alessio Recupero, a Sicilian noble- 
man, who acquired them in Rome about 
the middle of the last century. These, 
with other antiquities, were sold by his 
heirs four years since, by public auction, 
and purchased by Signor Capobianchi. Mr. 
Wilshere being at Rome in the spring of 
last year, and becoming acquainted with 


Fig.3. Fig. 4. 
mens of a particular class of Art, but as 
memorials of the primitive Christians then 
resident in Rome.* 





* To be continued. 
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THE CHAPTEk-HOUSE 
OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


On Saturday, the 2nd of December, a meet- 
ing was held, under the presidency of Dean 
Stanley, in the Chapter-House adjoining the 
Abbey Church of Westminster. This 
meeting originated with the Society of 
Antiquaries, and its object was orice again 
to consider whether a case might not 
be submitted to the vernment, which 
would justify the restoration of the chapter- 
house at the public expense. Amongst the 
speakers, in addition to the chairman and 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., the Abbey architect, 
were the Earl Stanhope, P.S.A., Lord 
Lyttelton, Dean Milman, Mr. Beresford- 

ope, M.P., Vice-Chancellor Page Wood, 
and last though by no means least in the 

ignificant importance of his presence on 
this occasion, the President of the Board of 
Works, Mr. William Cowper, M.P. The 
meeting took place on the eight hundredth 
annive of the founding of the chapter- 
house itself. The proceedings were charac- 
terised by the most p> unanimity of 
sentiment, and by that quiet earnestness 
which is the best possible assurance of ulti- 
mate success. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to put on 
record our own hearty concurrence with the 
object of this meeting, and our warm - 

oe oan Oe ae the 
speakers. The chapter-house is a national 
edifice, in the best and most sense 
of that expression. It is an historical 
monument of the highest order—by 
and association most intimately connected 
with our national history. It is also ina 
condition which is a disgrace to the nation, 
and at the same time it may easily be saved 
from further injury and dishonour, and it 
is capable of being restored in a manner 
which may leave nothing to be desired. 

Restorations, at the best, we know to be 
perilous enterprises; still, in this instance 
of the Westminster chapter-house, it is 
quite possible that, in the hands ofa restorer 
who is at once faithful, conservative, and a 
master of his art, the work of restoration 
may be accomplished successfully. And 
so, with all respect and oft will, we 
commend the resolutions of late meet- 
ing, and the plans and designs of Mr. Scott, 
to the favourable consideration of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers and of the Commons of 
England. 

There is one point of view from which 
the question of this restoration may be 
regarded in Parliament, that we ourselves 
are by no means di to treat with in- 
difference, and this is, its practical utility. 
We should _be quite content to know that 
Westminster chapter-house were restored 
at the national cost, simply because it is 
what it is, the Westminster chapter-house; 
and yet, we confess that the restoration 
would be even more gratifying to us, should 
it be an element in the restorer’s plans that 
the restored edifice shoud have some pre- 
sent aim, ond. he aly eae one ee 
ing purpose. And it is a very easy ma‘ 
iy answers for all possible objectors 
on this score. As has been well ted, 
the restored chapter-house mi it be happily 
and advan usly used for scientific, 
learned, and Art-promoting assemblages ; 
and so a great public wantin the metropolis 
would be suitably provided for. And more 
than this also, the restored chapter-house 
might well be made to have an independent 
office of its own to discharge, as a national 


monumental museum. 


The 
jected | are hi 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE NationaL GattEry.—The Com- 
missioners of Works and Public Buildings 
rig A seg their plans for the an 

ce preparatory to their being 

mitted to Poclainens. The portion of land 
pro to be taken is at the back of the 

ery, on the north side of Trafalgar 
Square, bounded by Hemming’s Row on 
the north, St. Martin’s Place on the east, 
Duke’s Court on the south, and by Castle 
Street on the west. It is Rance 5 by the 
Commissioners to purchase St. Martin’s 
and Archbisho 
Grammar School, both of which stand on 
the site indicated. We may thus take it 
for granted that this long-desired improve- 
ment ‘‘looms in the distance.” 

Mr. Copz, R.A., has completed, in 
the water-glass method, now generally 
adopted by artists engaged in decorating 
the Palace at Westminster, another of the 
pictures commissioned for the Peers’ Cor- 
ridor. The subject of this—the seventh of 
the series—is ‘The setting out of the 
Train Bands from cage oy to mg a 
cester,’ besieged e army of Char 
the First. . ‘ 


Mr. Jonn Batiantyne, R.S.A., has 
exhibited, at No. 6, Pall Mall, a series of 
thirteen paintings, each representing the 
‘‘studio” of a popular artist; E. Lan . 
D. Roberts, Stanfield, Phillip, Millais, 
Creswick, Holman Hunt, Elmore, Frith, 
Faed, Maclise, Nicol, and George Harvey, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
have great excellence as pictures; 
hly wrought, and carefully studied 
and finished. They have, however, an 
interest in addition to that derive from 
Art. ion a portrait: the artist 
is represen ne , a8 engaged on 
one Tf his i aun works, which 
stands on his easel; and he is associated 
with such accessories as are useful aids 
in making up the composition of a strik- 
ing and agreeable picture. It is rarely 
so many productions of this class have been 
brought together ; the collection will largely 
repay a visit: indeed they make an Exhi- 
bition. Landseer is pictured as working on 
‘The Lions’ in the atelier of Marochetti; 
Mr. Ballantyne, therefore, has been for- 
tunate in seeing what the British public 
greatly wants to see ; unless he has “drawn” 
—on his imagination. 

RAFFAELLE’s CarToons.—In answer to 
a deputation of working men who waited 
upon Earl Granville to solicit that these 
works, now at South Kensington, should 
be o to the public on Sundays, his 
lordship declined the application. 

Hans Houisern.—Mr. Wornum, keeper 
of the National Gallery, is stated to be 
engaged upon a biographical and critical 
history of this old painter. 

Sr. Paui’s.—The authorities of our grand 
metropolitan Cathedral have, it is stated, 
— the eg of Mr. Pap Pp 
to , at his own charge, a stained-glass 
be ams in the church, “‘ unless the work 
were executed at Munich.” The Alderman, 
rightly considering we have in England 
artists quite competent to the task, has 
transferred his intended gift to the Co: - 
tion of London, and the window is to 
rate the Guildhall. 

British Art In New York.—Mr. 
Gambart is reported to have sent across the 
Atlantic a considerable number of paintings 
by artists of the British school for exhibi- 
tion in New York. 

Roya AcapEMY LEcTUREs.—A corre- 
spondent of the Builder directs attention to 








oe ame somites fe land bas 
—a us su nd— 

boot needed dH Fol , a sculptor of 
the highest genius, one of the ‘‘glories” 
of his country; perhaps it is not too much 


any country. 1s sure to 
have at all events one grand work of Art— 
or rather, to correctly, three great 


works ; for Foley's Goldsmith stands in the 
coll yard, and Burke will be soon 
beside it There is, however, it seems, a 
clique that is dissatisfied with the selection 
of the sculptor; accusing him of the crime 
of being “a London artist.” They have 
had a meeting, and printed their report ; 
“one John O'Neil” being the chairman, and 
‘“‘one Andrew English,” who is also Irish, 
being the secretary. in- 
i t with their great countryman, Foley, 
for living in England ; and consider (bein 
use 


not very nice in the lan they 
that it will be a Parsi: eit 
degradation to Ireland to give him the com- 
mission; at the same time, that 
some sculptor should have it who lives, or, 
as they intimate, starves, in Ireland, with 
nothing to do. ‘‘Ireland,” exclaimed the 

inter Barry, ‘‘gave me breath, but 
Saieet never have given me bread!” 
Alas! for a country that takes no pride in 
its great men; that would rather cry them 
down than bear them up; where a prophet 
is ever ‘‘ without honour!” 

F.S.A.—The Society of Arts should take 
some steps to prevent members from affixing 
these letters, as honorary distinctions, to 
their names. It is frequently done, to the 
great discredit of those who use—having no 
right to—them. They indicate a Fellow of 
the Society of .r Ke and not of the 
Society of Arts. .A. would fully answer 
the purpose, where fraud is not intended. 
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Two Statvetres, from life-size statues, 
by Joseph Durham, have been produced in 
sta 


a ore by Mr. Alderman Cope- 
land. one is ‘Chastity,’ iIiuatrating 
Milton’s famous lines in Comus ; the other 
is entitled ‘Santa Filomena,’—‘‘ the lady 
with the lamp,” taken from that beautiful 
poem of Longfellow’s, which is supposed, 
and we believe rightly, to commemorate 
the work of Florence Nightingale at Scutari 
and in the Crimea. They are both exqui- 
site examples of the sculptor’s art, and 
cannot fail to give the — artist 
high professional rank. He received 
ample justice at the hands of Mr. Copeland. 
Two more exquisite works, as lish 
household ‘ornaments, ive and in- 
structive, have not been produced. 

Drawines By E. Hitpesranpt.—The 
series of water-colour pictures, three hun- 
dred in number, to which reference was 
made in this Journal for November last, as 
being exhibited in Paris, will be brought 
over here for exhibition some time in the 
spring, i a suitable gallery can be 
obtained wherein to hang them. ey are 
sketches made by the artist, a German of 
reputation, in various of the world. 
Judging from a dozen or sv brought to our 
office for i ion, the series can scarcely 
fail to be attractive. In Paris, we under- 
stand, it was eminently so. 

Letts’s Drarres have, we be- 
lieve, a most extensive circulation among 
all classes of the commercial world, not 
only for the solid and substantial manner 
in which but also for the 
large mass tion many of 
them contain. Messrs. Letts’s list includes 
several in every way suited to others than 
men of business, and some there are spe- 
cially adapted to the requirements of ladies. 

GAINSBOROUGH was interred at Kew; 
a lettered grave in the church-yard marks 
the place of his rest. ‘the letters were 
n nf obliterated by time. Mr. E. M. 
Ward, R.A., has recently caused them to 
be restored: and has, further, placed a 
marble tablet in the church to record the 
fact that near at hand the great artist was 
buried. 

Mr. Harvey, or Great PorTLAND 
Srreet, has submitted to our inspection a 
variety of portfolios (productions of the 
Graphotheque Company) for drawings and 
prints, that demand notice. They are ‘of 
many sizes and forms, and at varied prices ; 
some are simple and cheap ; some elaborate 
and costly; Wilaiihine ebesdneme pieces 
of ‘‘furniture” for the drawing-room or the 
library. It is difficult to explain their 
construction ; their great simplicity, con- 
venience, and wer to hold or to 
“show off” works of Art will be obvious 
to those who see them. Aided by india- 
rubber bands, and sup 

are at once 


are got up, 
useful i 


refer. It is exquisitely modelled, and seems 
to have lost nothing of its worth in the 
process of “‘ firing” to which it was neces- 
sarily subjected. The figure is that of a 
reclining Venus; or rather, the artist em- 
bodies the legend of ‘‘ Rhodope,” whose 
shoe is carried off by an eagle. e statue 
is the work of Mr. er, of Florence, an 
amateur who has grown into an artist, 
and who is now surpassed by none of his 
compeers in Italy. Some our readers 
will remember a work that attracted general 
attention, exhibited by him at the = 
Academy three or four years ago. The 
statue of ‘Rhodope’ is in the on of 
the Earl of Sligo. It was atask of no ordi- 
nary difficulty to reduce it. The modeller 
has admirably performed his part of the 
work ; and, ‘hie altogether, there has been 
as yet no production of its class so entirely 
excellent. 

Mr. CospEen.—A statue of the illustrious 
reformer, to be erected at Salford, has been 
produced by Matthew Noble. . It is, in all 
respects, an achievement of great worth. 
The form and features, so well known and 
remembered, are portrayed with t accu- 
racy. A bust from the statue has been 
executed in sta porcelain by Mr. Alder- 
man Copeland, and is issued by him. 

InDUSTRIAL Exutsitions.—It must have 
been obvious to all who have taken any 
interest in the various exhibitions of this 
kind, which have been opened both in 
London and the country of late, that 
financial success could only attend isolated 
cases. The result has proved this; and it 
has, therefore, been resolyed to hold a 

meral exhibition of the works of the 
industrial classes of both town and country, 
in the autumn of this year, at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington. The special features 
of the exhibition will be the encouragement 
of skilled workmanship, amateur produc- 
tions, facilities for the sale of articles, 
machinery in motion, musical gatherings, 
lectures on popular subjects, manufacturing 
processes in operation, flower shows, con- 
versazioni of masters and workmen, free 
admission of schools, free reading room, 
prizes for evergreens, &c. &c. 

Mopern HERALDIC ART.—We have been 
asked, who are the painters of Hatch- 
— mm ~*~ with whom ark abort 
sponsibility of determining whether they 
are designed, drawn, and Bm as they 
ought to be? We can only repeat these 
inquiries, and ask in our turn, by whom 
are hatchments desi < ree “iepll sed? 

inted and approved as fit to ispla 
ts ia We bo cabana’ Ghakue sele ts 
hatchments of the very highest rank, such 
as we have seen when we had to mourn 
the loss of the Prince Consort; such as we 
now see doing duty as heraldic memorials 
of the more recent decease of such men as 
the Duke of Northumberland and the 
Premier of England. It would be but fair 
to assume that heraldic paintings such as 
these—certainly works of the first dignity 


ey | and rank through their associations—would 





be also works of heraldic art of equal 
merit and excellence:—in a word, we 
should have been di in these pro- 
ductions to have pointed to the most 
honourable ‘‘ achievements” (to use an 
heraldic term) of the herald’s art. We 
have too much and too much 
for heraldry, to j of the heraldic art of 
OF ee ee or a 
j i others of 





certainly, the hatchments that now appear 
upon Northumberland House and - 
bridge House are so bad, as works of 
modern heraldic art, that it is impossible 
to pass them over unnoticed. Are these 
things perpetrated in order to bring the 
ience of the herald into contempt through 
the d tion of his art ? te oon bak 
ments held to be mere upholstery matters, 
and so left to be prod at the discretion 
of the undertaker? Surely this can scarcely 
be the case; and yet it is difficult to trace 
out any possible connection between the 
imens we have named and the College 
of Arms. We do not desire to press our 
inquiries on this matter, nor would we take 
upon ourselves the task of investigating 
the origin and the history of these princely 
and noble hatchments; but we do protest 
against the public display of such libels 
upon heraldic art, and we do call upon the 
College of Arms in future to take care that 
hatchments be worthy to discharge the duty 
assigned to them—worthy to be associated 
with the names of the illustrious dead, and 
to be ed as public exponents of the 
style and manner in which heralds’ heraldry 
expresses itself on occasions of the most 
dignified solemnity. 

ArT ty WorkHovses, Hospitars, &c.— 
The chaplain of the workhouse, Wrights 
Lane, Kensington, has set an example that 
will, we trust, be followed. He has issued 
a circular soliciting gifts of pictures and 
engravings to hang on the walls of the 
schools and the wards for sick and infirm 
inmates. We have ourselves responded to 
this appeal, and trust it will meet the eyes 
of others who can, by a small sacrifice, aid 
the wise and benevolent project of the good 
and considerate chaplain. @ copy a pas- 
sage from the circular. 

“When it is considered that, of the numerous 
inmates, nearly 500, including the children, may 
be regarded as ent cases, it becomes 
unnecessary to dilate upon the desirability of 
doing something to cheer and enliven the dull 
and monotonous existence of the aged, and to 
stimulate thought in the young.” 

“Subscribers may feel assured that, by help- 
ing in this good work, they will be conferring 
a real benefit upon the poor, not limited to the 
present generation, and will at the same time 
obtain ‘ yp vo 7 ad aes = 

titude of many of their , helpless, an 
‘fticted ‘ici-arabene” 

Some years ago, we pointed out the great 
utility of a plan of this kind. We did 
indeed supply in that way the wards of 
the Casuals Hospital at Walton-on- 
Thames; where no doubt they have given 
pleasure—perhaps aided to restore health— 
to thousands. e value of such a pro- 
cedure is so obvious that it is entirely 
needless to dwell upon it. If Art is a 
teacher, where can its lessons be so effec- 
tual? If it be a comforter, where can it 
more surely bring comfort? It is difficult 
to over-estimate the that may be in 
this way accomplish No institution of 
the kind in the ki m should be without 
this powerful means of instruction and 
enjoyment. 

GuUILDHALL.— The improvements and 
embellishments that are now all but per- 
fected in Guildhall under the direction of 
Mr. Jones, the city architect, will constitute 
this ancient centre of city ceremony at 
once the most imposing civic in 

and now wel ~;orthy of the richest 
municipality in the world. The low ceiling, 
which remained as Sir istopher 
Wren left it after the fire of London, has 
been removed, and that substituted for it is 
a oak roofing, which gives the place a 
appearance, second wy 4 to that of 
estminster Hall. From the roof are 
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suspended sixteen large coronal-shaped 
‘* gaseliers,” in the construction of which 
not less than nearly two tons and a half of 
brass have been employed. The sum 

nted for these improvements was 

30,000, the whole of wihch is not yet 
expended. The windows do not at present 
correspond with the substantial ornamenta- 
tion of the interior, but whatever may be 
done towards their enrichment, it will 
—* be judicious to employ painted 

lass, for, as it is, the hall is not too well 

ghted. To the reception room nothing 
has been done in the way of improvement. 

Tue Statve or Lorp Bacon, in the 
Church of St. Michael at St. Alban’s, is 
one of those works we should greatly 
rejoice to be enabled to endow with the 
faculty of being in two places at one and 
the same time, and also of remaining in 
those two distinct places for all time. We 
certainly desire to keep this famous statue 
of this famous man where it is, in that St. 
Alban’s which gave him a title; in that 
St. Alban’s with which, in so many ways, 
he was so closely associated; and we desire 
to see this same statue in a becoming place 
of honour in our National Gallery of Art 
(wherever it may be), with the other equally 
characteristic statues of other great Eng- 
lishmen which certainly ought to be in 
that same gallery. As this desire of ours 
cannot be gratified, we gladly record the 
nePy restoration of the Church of St. 
Michael at St. Alban’s, so that it is no 
longer a question as to whether the statue 
would be safe under its roof. Mr. G. G. 
Scott, the most ubiquitous as well as the 
most conscientious of restorers, has this 
work in hand, and he is ing it into 
effect with no less judicious zealous 
earnestness. This is one of the most in- 
teresting of our oldest churches, interesting 
for its own sake, irrespective of the presence 
of the marble portraiture of the great phi- 
losopher, sitting, as he used to sit—sic sede- 
bat. When completed, the restoration of 
the edifice will leave all its eariy portions 
in security and open for inspection. Mo- 
dern intrusions will have been swept away; 
and, while the building will have had the 
benefit of every latest appliance of sound 
architectural knowledge, it will remain an 
old —a very old—church still. 

THe PRESIDENT OF THE Roya Aca- 
DEMY.—The prolonged illness of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, al residence in Italy during the 
winter, having necessitated the presence of 
a deputy in the business of the Academy, 
Mr. Boxall, R.A. has been chosen by Sir 
Charles for the discharge of such duties as 
— be pressing. 

HE BiamrvenaM Art GALLERY.—We 
regret to record that the Birmingham Per- 
manent Art Gallery has proved a failure, 
and is now closed from want of necessary 
support. 

HE CuristMaAs NUMBER OF “‘ ONCE A 
Week” deserves, as an illustrated publica- 
tion, a passing notice by us. Messrs. P. 
Skelton, E. Hughes, C. H. Bennett, P. 
Gray, G. B. Goddard, W. Small, G. Du 
Maurier, Hablot K. Browne (Phiz), and 
others, have supplied respectively several 
clever illustrations to papers contributed 
b ancy well-known writers :—Lieut.- 
Colonel eCrae, Mossrs. Mark Lemon, L. 

t, 8. Lover, H. Kingsley, ' 
H Wood, Mrs. T. K. Hervey, Messrs. 
Harold King, Shirley Brooks, Dutton Cook, 
Lord W. Lennox, and others. The la- 
bours, both of artists and authors, have 
combined to render this a most amusing 
“Christmas Number” of a serial that is 
always welcome. 





REVIEWS. 


Story or tue Norman Conquest. By D. 
Mactise, R.A. wed by L. Gaunzr. 
Published by the Art-Union of London. 


Carrying our recollection back through the 
whole career of the Art-Union of London, and 
bearing vividly in mind the whole series of 
ox an nal resented by the society to its 
su we do not hesitate to affirm that 
it has issued nothing so truly valuable and 
elevated in Art as this book of engravings from 
Mr. Maclise’s drawings, entitled the “Story of 
the Norman Conquest,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1857, when they received so large 
a share of public attention. These designs— 
forty-two in number—constitute in themselves 
an important pictorial gallery of history, and of 
a period in the annals of our country which is 
of surpassing interest to every living English- 
man, whether of Saxon or Norman descent. 
By the way, what a noble seriss of bas-reliefs 
would they make for some public building, 
either for external or internal decoration; as, 
for example, the interior of Westminster Hall! 
It would be a grand work to put into the hands 
of some of our clever sculptors, who have not 
too many commissions. e subject and the 
artist’s treatment of them ure well suited for 
such a purpose. We should then possess a 
series of sculptures truly national, reminding 
us of what the Greeks other ancient nations 
had to show in the plenitude of their artistic 
glory, and of what some of the continental 
countries have done, in our own time, in the 
decoration of their public edifices. 

There are very few artists among us who, 
even were they gifted with the ability, would 
have the disposition to devote much labour, 
study, and time, to the execution of such draw- 
ings as Mr. Maclise has produced. Art of this 
kind is not eagerly sought after by the picture- 
collector of our day; “t does not cartivate the 
eyes of the multitude like a painting of some 
popular subject from the hand of « 5 
Ward, Frith, Webster, and others ; it does not 
attract as do even the more serious canvases of 
Millais and Holman Hunt. It has no colour to 
arrest the eye, and thus force itself into obser- 
vation. It can only be really enjoyed by those 
who search after mere external beauties, and 
then not amid the press of a host of sight-seers, 
but ‘in the quiet seclusion of the library or 
studio, where one can think over the history of 
the and carefully examine the artist’s em- 
bodiment of the great story. This is what he 
has given those to do who are fortunate enough 
to get ion of his ‘Norman Conquest,’ 
and that thousands will determine to do so there 
can be little doubt. 

To examine in detail forty-two pictures, each 
one filled with figures, all of whom are acting 
— more or less important on the stage of the 

a, would be to extend this notice to a 
length for which rather than columns, 
would be required. With the exception of 
Flaxman, no artist of our school—so far as 
memory serves—has shown such a genius for 
this style of compesition as Maclise; yet the 
works of the two cannot be compared. Each 
is great in his way; the mind of Flaxman, 

ful and gentle, was filled with all beautiful 
ideas taught by the uctions of classic Greece: 
that of ise, bold and vigorous, finds in the 
stalwart frames and stern features of Saxon and 
Norman, forms which he has moulded ‘into 
beauty and power, and expressions which have 
their birth in the dominant passions of the 
human heart. These he: has treated in'!the 
matter of ———— and composition as satis- 
factorily as if esigning after a Greek model ; 
and this, to our minds, constitutes the great 
charm of these — Pei They are 
purely classical, tho veloping a passage in 
the Metories of ewe kahfduntants peoples, and 
exhibit a fertility of imaginative invention truly 
wonderful. 

The amount Pu study ma — — 
to uce such a series 0: i tting 
Slolethe time occupied in pod epssine. Aber 
as was bestowed upon them—can scarcely be 
calculated ; the reading up of the historical nar- 





rative, the selection of the subjects best adapted 
for the purpose, the study of costumes and 
accessories—all these are points which do not 
occur to the unthinking observer, but which 
pay eager spit |g pe ct a aaa 
ere he i il to a si 0 % 
et if Lin toll wes qrenhs be at peweal fa 
knowing that by means of Mr. Gruner’s faith- 
fully engraved copies, and the exten- 
sive agency of the Art-Union his 
“Story of the Norman Conquest” will be read 
with delight throughout the civilised world. 





Fremisu Re tes. By F. G. Stepxens, Author 
of “Normandy,” &c. LIlustrated with 
Photographs by Cunpatt and FLemine. 

Marmion. ustrated with Photographs by 
T. Annan. 

Rurvep Assgys on THE Borper. Illustrated 
with Photographs by Witson and Txomr- 
SON. 

Yorxsume: rts Anpeys anp Castizs. LIllus- 
= with Photographs by Szeperreup and 

GLE. 

Puotocraruic Portrarrs ‘or Men or Emi- 

nence. No. 29. By Exnest Edwanps. 


Published by A. W. Bennett, London. 


With the exception of the first on the list, the 
above books require little beyond a i 
notice of the photographic pictures with whi 
Mr. Bennett chooses to illustrate his publications ; 
and right well he carries out his object. Every 
one who has travelled through ium, or has 
made the acquaintance phe fhe 
of books, knows how richly it is with 
picturesque buildings, and how full is its history 
of truthful story and of legend. Out of the 
materials which the annals of Flanders thus 
supply, Mr. Stephens has furnished some care- 
y-written descriptions of the various locali- 
ties and memorable edifices selected for illustra- 
tion by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, and which 
are found in Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, 
Liege, Louvain, and other places. To these 


subjects the pho phers have done full jus- 
tice. “ Flemish ics,” both pictorially and 
nna is a pleasant book, and is handsomely 
got up. 


Mr. Bennett's edition of Scott’s “ Marmion ’’ 
is another volume suitable for a present at this, 
or indeed at any other, season of the year. 
Paper, printing, and cover combine to render it 
so, and Mr. Annan’s ——— camera has 
done good service at the es of N 
Warkworth, Bamborough, Bothwell; at the 
ecclesiastical edifices in or about Whitby, Dun- 
fermline, Durham, at Edinburgh, and else- 


where. There are fifteen of thes« illustrations. 

mn Sill teases aebaneenth oes a atone, 
some tographic gems of Melrose, 
Roslin, Jedb Dryburgh, &c., with ex- 


letter-press extracted from the well- 
wn work jby William Howitt. This is a 
small volume, tastefully produced. 

Yorkshire abounds with rich remains of 
medieval architecture, both ecclesiastical and 
baronial, situated, moreover, for = — part 
in picturesque ive of these, 
wit view of the river Strid, ve been selected 
for illustration by Messrs. ick and Ogle, 
and Mr. Howitt’s book ay the descriptive 
text, as in the “ Border” 

e er Portraits of Men of Emi- 
nence,” Part 29, includes portraits of Mrs. Mary 
Howitt (ought this lady to be so classified ?), 
Dr. Hofman, the distinguished chemist, and F. 
R, Pickersgill, R.A. i 
the least satisfactory as a work of Art, though 
the likeness is easily recognisable. The lady's 
attitude is bad in pose. The accompanying 
biographical memoirs are neatly written. 


Lients mv Art. A Review or ANCIENT AND 


Present State, Treatment, and Pre- 
servation of Oil Paintings. An Artist. 
Published by W. P. Nuamo, Edinburgh. 
, i ee Sans canes 
specimen of book- . Itismade al 
Seoviahed salieen af tas sptsahen! palaters whoee 
familiar to every frequenter of the 
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tly his fame as an artist altogether rests 
tipon those performances executed during his 
first manner, when he was contented to admire, 
and calmly to study, the perfect works of his 


The art of the present day finds, indeed, but 
small favour in the eyes of “an artist.” “Our 


of superbly orna- 
. . . Artists of great 


A : 
for their on 


influences upon the minds of 

many of our leading artists have the effect of 
producing vast numbers of flimsily-executed 
works, and of diffusi improper ideas a “er 
ost 0 


Ther i 
Art by the “ 
pages of this 


Posms. By the late Epmunp J. Armstrone, 
President of she er -- Philo- 
hical Societ bi niversity. 
Published by E. Moxon & Co., London. 


of our time, 
life ;” and to show to the world 





what he had already done in this kind of writing, | 
f | his friends, admirers, and fellow-students have 


caused the volume now lyi 
be published. says one 
who has it with a short and elegantly- 
written biographical sketch, had no intention of 
ublishing these poems in their present form, 
‘or “ he regarded the work he had accomplished 
as but ths tuning of his lyre, and his careful 
study of nature and Art seemed to himself but 
superfici . 

The book contains two long and several 
minor pieces. “The Prisoner of Mount Saint 
Michael, ’ one of the former, is su to 
relate in it his own history, or at least that 

rtion which led to his death on the scaffold. 

e story is romantic and dark. A Breton by 
birth, he fell in love with a beautiful and high- 
born Norman girl, who assumed to return his 
affection that } might make him the instru- 
ment of ridding her, by murder, of the addresses 
of a lawyer who held the fame and fortune of 
her father, and so far her own, within his grasp. 
The “ prisoner” refuses to do her behest, when 
the girl stabs the man to the heart in the 
presence of her lover, and then charges the 
latter with the deed, alleging for it his jealousy. 
Unable, and unwilling moreover, to prove his 
innocency, for he knew that she had engaged 
herself to another, he is condemned to suffer 
death for the terrible crime the fair murderess 
had committed. The story is well told, and the 
poem contains many striking passages of power 
and beauty, both as natural scenery 
and the absorbing passion of the victim's love. 

The other long poem, “ Ovoca,” will perhaps 
be preferred by most readers, as it is by us. A 
deep shadow of sadness envelops the tale, but 
the music that reaches the ear is rich and sweet 
in spite of its melancholy. Among the miscel- 
laneous poems is one, “ Gaslight,” which 
might worthily take its nt by the side of 
Hood’s “ Unfortunate.” 

The young poet’s friends have done well in 
placing this wreath of immortelles on the tomb 
of the dead. It can scarcely fail to make the 
name of Armstrong known far and wide. 


on our table to 


Auice’s Apventures 1x WonDERLAND. By 
Lewis Carrott. With forty-Two Illus- 
trations by Joun TEnnret. blished by 
Macmititan & Co., London. 


This is one of the most amusing story-books for 

0 folk we have seen for many a long day ; 
brimfal of pleasant nonsense which it is impos- 
sible to read without a hearty laugh. Alice, a 
little girl, falls asleep, and in her dreams finds 
herself in a strange land; in the adventures 
she there meets with the occupations of her 
waking hours strangely commingle,—her les- 
sons, her companions, amusements, her pet 
animals, even the poetry she has learned, take 
the most absurd forms, and are woven most 
ingeniously into the narrative, the drollery of 
which is amusingly heightened by Mr. Tenniel’s 
very clever designs. Alice cannot fail of acquir- 
ing immense popularity with both old and 
young, if others take same interest in the 
story as we did when it came into our hands, 
for she forced us to follow her, cope Be om 
down the book, till the last chapter was fini { 


Booxs ror tHe Youne. Published by Netson 
anv Sons, London. 


Among tho best publishers of books for the 
young we must rank those whose names stand 
at the head of this brief notice. Several of their 
extensive issues have been submitted to us; and 
but that our is this month very limited, 
we should consider it a pleasant duty to review 
the series at | are for both sexes 
and for all ages; for readers of two years old, 
it may be, for those of sixteen, and for every 
period of spring between them. They treat of 
so many varied subjects, that to ify them is 
difficult. Some have for their main object 
amusement, others instruction; but —_— 
greater wisely both. ey 
are all well and neatly sels oot overladen 
with ornament on the outside, but each having 
on the cover a simple and graceful design. Of 





course they are “illustrated.” It would seem 
that no children’s books can now-a-days find 
favour with little readers if Art gives no help. 
There is no one of Nelson’s books that bri 
before the eye aught that is not positively 

The designs of several artists are well engraved. 
Some have more ambitious aims, in this way, 
than others; but they are all excellent illustra- 
tions in combination with pure literature. Some 
of the cheaper books, of coloured prints, 
are made impressive teachers; thus, while the 
alphabet is learned, acquaintance will be made 
with the characteristics of birds, with the cos- 
tumes of various nations, and so forth; while 
“a set” of what is called the “funny animal 
series”’ will make the little learner laugh while 
he or she acquires a good deal of information 
re animals, communicated in pleasant 
rhymes. 

e can at present do no more than strongly 
recommend the publications of Messrs. Nelson, 
not only as entirely unobjectionable, but as of 
very t excellence. ey will displease 
none, but content all whose important duty it is 
to instruct and amuse the young. 


Prierures or Society. Grave and Gay. From 
the Pencils of Celebrated Artists, and the 
Pens of Popular Authors. Published by 
S. Low, Son, any Marston, London. 


The popular maguzine, London Society, generally 
contains so much which is in Art and 
pleasant to read, that selections of the contribu- 
tions, both of pen and pencil, may be fitly 
gathered, as they are here, into a very genial 
“* gift-book.” e find in it “Society ”"—what 
a strange significance there is in the word!— 
gene: in its various phases; “ Society” in 
ife and in death, wooing and married, at fancy 
bazaars, dog-shows, at Richmond and at Court, 
in Rotten Row and in the hunting-field ; life in 
sunshine and shadow, at the feast and at the 
funeral, at the opera, and in the ball-room. 
"Tis a motley scene, this panoramic view of 
“ Society ” passing before the eyes of those who 
are onl tors of it. The book will find a 
host o fa secreneqy hn it is produced in a style 
that warmly commends it, and “Society” in- 
cludes a numerous class which has no objection 
to see itself in a mirror so brilliant as this. 


Tue Istanp or THe Rarvnow: a Fairy Tale. 
By Mrs. Newron Crostanp. Published 
by Gsorce RovtiepGs anv Sons, London. 


Mrs. Newton Crosland is well known as the 
author of tales and poems, and a novel, “ Mrs. 
Blake,” which attracted much attention at the 
time of its publication. She has now given a 
wider scope to her imagination in the construc- 
tion of a fairy tale, “and other fancies for the 
young,” and dedicated her charming volume to 
the chi of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Ward. The 
little book will delight many little hearts during 
the holidays. The woodcuts are nice in design, 
but indifferently printed; and if a little more 

in had been given to the letterpress, it 
would have been one of the prettiest, as it is 
now one of the most pleasing, books of the 
season. 


JINGLES AND Joxes—ror THE Litrie Fo.kxs. 
By Tom Hoop. Illustrated. Published by 
CasseL., Perrer, anp Gauri, London. 


These “Jingles and Jokes” are clever, and 
cleverly illustrated, and deserve more than the 
mere po ity of a season. Some of the 
rhymes are “turned” with a most excellent 
fancy, as, for instance, “'Thistledown’s Travels,” 
and the history of the dirty little boy, who, 
being “black dirty,” was sold as a negro toa 
plantation, where 
“He toils with ; 
Be seein: 
He only gets the cane.” 


We congratulate those of our 
who receive these “Jokes and 
Christmas present. 


oung friends 
ingles” as a 




















